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Starting the Flower Garden 


Often the summer flower garden is 
unsatisfactory or disappointing, due 
“most frequently, perhaps, to lack of 
system in arangement and to improper 
choice of subjects grown. Most ama- 
teur gardeners wait until the garden 
making season has actually arrived be- 
fore giving any thought to the garden. 
Without having any plan they trust to 
luck or the inspiration of the moment, 
and as a consequence, rarely have sat- 
isfactory results. 

The aim shéuld be to have the gar- 
den represent one’s own idea, not the 
idea of ‘someone else. Much of the 
pleasure derived will be due to work- 
ing out one’s own plans, rather than in 
copying the ideas of the neighbors. If 
one has had only small experience in 
gardening, it is desirable to start in 
only a small way*‘and to enlarge the 
area in years to come. 


Fertilize Well 


As a general proposition, a flower 
bed should be well fertilized, well sup- 
plied with humus and the soil thor- 
oughly pulverized by deep digging and 
raking. After perennials and shrubs 
have been set, of course, care must be 
exercised not to injure the roots when 
digging. From start to finish, it is 
necessary to keep weeds down. Noth- 
ing is better for this purpose than the 
weekly use of the steél garden rake. 
This will kill countless weeds before 
they have really gained a roothold on 
- the soil. 

It is a good plan where possible, to 
“bed out” plants; that is, to transplant 
small plants from pots or boxes where 
they are to remain during the season. 
This necessitates either growing them 
in the house or buying them from a 
florist. -One of the chief advantages of 
this plan is that the ground may pe 
fined and weeds lept down until it is 
time to set the plats out. Another is 
that the’ plants will be considerably ad- 
vanced and may be expected to pro- 
duce good results before they other- 


plants the following are perhaps the 
leading: Dahlia, amaranthus, salvia- 
splendens, canna, gladiolus, These are 
all adapted for conspicuous positions 
and places where plants of 2 feet or 
greater high are desired. For hights 
of 15 inches to 2 feet aster, balsam, 
calliopsis, marigold and poppy may be 
chosen. Low growing plants for posi- 
tions close to the house may include 
pansy, calliopsis, English daisy, candi- 
tuft, sweet alyssum, verbena, geranium 
and portulacca, the last in the very 
sunniest position available, 


Anise or Italian Celery 

A queer-looking and _ queer-tasting 
vegetable found in a few ‘remote 
places on the Chicago market goes 
by the mame of Italian celery. It 
looks a good deal like a big white on- 
ion turned sidewise, with the crisp, 
green stalks growing up from the 
layers. These stalks branch out into 
a fine fringe-like growth similar to 
that of mature asparagus or parsnip 
tops. The stalks and the scales from 
the bulbs are eaten raw by the Ital- 
ians about the same as celery is eaten 
on American tables. From this has 
come the common name applied to it. 

Upon tasting one of the stalks, 
however, one is reminded immediate- 
ly of anise, far famed among all coun- 
try lads as a lure for fish. Anise is 
the correct name for the plant. 1t is 
raised in the gulf states and a large 
amount of it is shipped north from 
New Orleans in winter. There is prac- 
tically no sale for it among Ameri- 
cans, as the pungent, spicy flavor is 
too strong for the average palate. 








The Best Raspberries are Cuthbert 
for red, Columbian for purple, and 
Kansas for black. Set them in rows 
8 feet apart and 3 feet in the row. 
Best blackberry is Eldorado. Set them 
in rows 8 feet apart and 4 feet dis- 
tant in the row. The best currants are 
Versailles and Diploma; best goose- 
berries Houghton and Downing. 
Plant these 4x4 feet. For best results 
I would not pjant small fruits among 
trees. Where land is limited and quick 
returns desired it can be done. For 


most money 





wise would if started in the epen 
Among the thoroughly satisfactory 





early pte Hy extra a ane cabbage, 
apples; cherries, currants, raspberries, 
etc. I would fill my orchard with 
poultry. Shun the ordinary tree agent 
as you would the plague, buying di- 
rect from the nursery. 





First Field Tomatoes—I believe I 
planted the first field of tomatoes ever 
planted on the eastern shore. The 
few canning houses then in existence 
were engaged in canning peaches and 
oysters, and tomato canning was left 
to Harford county. My enterprise 
was for selling the early tomatoes in 
the Baltimore market, by starting the 
plants early in the greenhouse and 


_hardening them off in cold frames. 


I planted 50,000 plants, and began 
shipping the fruit the last week in 
June, fully two weeks ahead of the 
Anne Arundel growers on the western 
side of the bay. I sold the tomatoes 
for a good while at very profitable 
prices, and when the price fell in 
Baltimore I closed out the remainder 
to the peach cannery in Chestertown 
for $400, and these, I believe, were 
the first tomatoes canned on the 
eastern shore.—[Prof W. F. Massey, 
Maryland. 





Cellar vs Cold Storage—A number 
of tests were made at the Iowa ex- 
periment station, comparing these 
two methods of storing apples. As 
a result it would seem that where 
cold storage can be had close at hand 
it would be economical to store fruit 
for one or two months at a monthly 
rate, until the cellar storage could be 
cooled to proper temperatures and 
then the fruit removed to the cellar. 
Cellar storage throughout the season 
in comparison with cold storage kept 
such varieties as Winesap and Mam- 
moth Black Twig until May 1 in ex- 
cellent condition. Such varieties as 
Grimes Golden and Jonathan in cellar 
storags should be marketed before 
January 1. By the use of early cold 
storage previous to cellar storage the 
season for Grimes Golden was pro- 
longed to February 1. 


Unusual Garden Vegetables—Last 
summer, when in Europe, I spent 
much of my time walking from place 
to place in the country examining gar- 


tralia, very dans. 
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" American Agricultur: ist 


Many conrained kinds of Vege. 
tables I do not grow, but I did 10; pac 
one that contained as many kinds m4 


‘I have each year in my home garden 


Doubtless I ¢ould say the same thin 
about American farm Sardens, be 
cause comparatively few of our farm. 

ers are alive to the utility of farm 
gardens; they don't have them. [ 
grow not only all the leading common 
crops, but a good many plants rarely 
seen except where foreigners 4a; e it 
charge—globe artichoke, finnochiy 


xT 


Florence fennel, Savoy cabbage 
Scotch kale, scorzonera, salsify cal 
cabbage, and many others that are 
scarcely more than names to the ay. 


erage farmer. These add a very pleas. 
ing variety to the home table and 
give our guésts novel sensations in the 
eating line.—[({H. H. Karpinski, 03. 
wego County, N Y. 


Pruning and Thinning—I think the 


time is at hand when we wi! not 
only prune trees so that each br anch 
will receive its share of sap and sun. 
shine, but we will thin the fruit on 
high-priced pears like the RB irtlett, 


at least removing all small and im. 
perfect specimens, as well as soma 
from the thick clusters. By doing 
this we will have an excellent grade 
of fruit that we can pick and pack 
at the least expense, and that wil! 
bring the highest possible price.—{M, 


L. Hakes, Orleans County, N Y 
Berries Draw Heavily upon the soi! 


moisture, because the fruit they pro- 
duce contains a high percentaze of 


water. It is very necessary, in rder 
to have sufficient moisture, that tha 
soil contain a high proportion of or. 


ganic matter. This may be supplied 
by turning under green crops or barn- 


yard manure. Strawberries hould 
not be planted the first year after sod 
land, because the grubs whic are 
likely to be present will devour tha 
roots and sometimes destroy the 
plants. One of the secrets of s ess 
is frequent shallow cultivation As 
the season advances the cultivated 





area between the rows should le- 
creased, allowing the runners t» set 
making a matted row 16 to 18 
wide. During the first seaso 
soms should be kept pinched 











These Seven Cows 





Everybody Knows 
Eureka Corn 
Grows 


Our Eureka Corn never looked better than it does this year. 
» Ie grows where other kinds fail, and the yield is tremendous. 


in fact, it is not safe to buy any other corn. 
breaking our present record in 1914. 


May All Be Kept for One Year On 


the product of one acre of land. Ross’s Eureka Corn produced in one year on one 
acre 70 tons and 800 pounds of first quality ensilage, sweet and juicy. "This enormous 


crop won our $50.00 Gold Prize for the heaviest yield. 
Ross’s Eureka, but with no other ; 


to the first party 


The Late Season Compels Late Planting — 
Do Not Take Any Chances With Your Seed 


We believe it will germinate better than 98%. 
We do not ask you to take our word for this, but 


refer you by permission to the following well-known farmers : 


Bedford Farmers Co-operative Assn., Bedford Hills, N. Y.; Altoona Nursery Co., Altoona, Pa.; 
Dairy, Midway, Pa.; Hadley Dairy Farm, New Brunswick, N. J.; Highlawn Farm, Red Hook, N. Y.; Brooklands 
Farm, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; H. C. Brill, Stewartsville, N. J.; Wm. H. Bennett, Bridgeport, 
B. F. Mead, Warren, Pa.; Geo. H: Taylor, New Milford, Pa. 


Ross’s 
Eureka Corn 


Grows Tallest—Has Most Leaves— Greatest Number of Ears 


55 Front Street 








ROSS BROS. CO. 


We believe this record can be broken this year with 


We offer $100.00 in gold 





Locust Hill 
N. J.; 
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ne sige that it is Rese’s Earcka. 


Leok for these twe word | 
ROSS’S EUREKA 











Worcester, Mass. 
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Growing Peas for the Canneries 


Extent of Industry on Delaware Peninsula---Returns from an Acre--Cannon & Son, Big Growers, Use Powerful 
Tractor---Like It Better Than Men and Mules--How They Grow the Crop---Hauling at Harvest Minimized--- 
Cowpeas or Sweet Potatoes Used for Following Peas---Editorial Correspondence 


HE Delaware peninsula is noted as 
one of the leading pea producing 
sections inthe United States. While 
considerable quantities of peas are shipped-to 
market, the bulk of the crop is canned. In 
the peninsula fully a score of canneries handle 
this ¢rop which, according to -conservative 


estimates, annually averages 5000 acres and an_ 


output of 400,000 cases of 24 cans each, mak- 
ing a gross return to the state of $700,000. 

When it is realized that. the crop occupies 
the land scarcely more than three months, 
demands little outlay for fertilizer, tultiva- 
tion or harvesting and leaves the soil in splen- 
did shape for a succession crop—sweet pota- 
toes, corn, tomatoes, for instance—it may be 
seen that the usual gross return of $30 to $50 
an acre leaves a pretty fair margin of profit 
to the farmers who grow it, besides a good 
income to the men who market it in canned 
form. 

These comments apply only to the average 


years. In exceptional seasons like that of lasi - 


spring “there is no money in peas.” Not a 
few growers failed to get enough returns .to 
pay for their seed. This. was due mainly to 
the cold, dry, windy -weather shortly after 
seeding. As seed lastbspring cost $4 a bushel, 
and as two to three bushels are sowed to the 
acre when the rows 


the engine, the other to handle the plows. 
When harrowing alone is done only one man 
is needed.- In 10 hours it will plow and disk 
15 acres. When disking after pea harvest it 
can easily cover 25 acres in that time. By 
using shifts of men in busy times, it can be 
operated from dawn to dusk, and if necessary 
even longer by means of a headlight. What 
combination of men and mules can compare 
with this? 


Preparing the Soil and Handling the Crop 


On the Cannon farms it is the usual] prac- 
tice.to plow for peas late in the fall, Decem- 
ber or sometimes even in January. The fur- 
rows are made 7 inches deep. Harrowing 
prior to seeding is done in late February or 
early March. The aim is to get the seed sown, 
if possible, before March 10, though seeding 
for succession crops May continue two weeks. 
Whea new land must be chosen inoculation 
with soil from a well-established pea field is 
done ag a-precautionary measure, though the 
crop is so generally grown that probably 
almost any ground already contains enough 
tubercle-forming bacteria to insure a good 
stand. The Cannons, however, think it wiser 
to avoid all such risks, so they have inocu- 
lated new land. As much as 100 acres was 


seeded kinds, and is able to withstand cold, 
wet weather, whereas the wrinkled and mar- 
rowfat varieties would not. In 10 days or 
two weeks it germinates. As soon as the seed- 
lings can be seen, the cultivators are started 
At least two cultivations, and whenever pos- 
sible three are given to the whole area before 
the crop is laid by. 

In late May or early June the crop is 
ready for canning. Then the harvesters are 
started. Each pulls two rows, and forms lit- 
tle windrows convenient for the men to load 
on wagons, which haul vines and all to the 
“viners,”’ machines that beat the peas out 
of the pods and cast aside the threshed 
vines. The peas threshed but uncleaned are 
then taken to the factory two or three miles 
away and put through the canning process. 
The chief advantages of this method are that 
hauling to the factory is reduced to its lowest 
terms and the vines are retained on the farm 
for fertilizer, stock feed or other -purposes. 

Usually the crop has all been harvested 
by June 10 and the land fitted for the next 
crop. On the Cannon farms New Era cow- 
peas are generally sown, because a crop of 
hay can be secured before frost and because 
the stubble when turned under greatly en- 
tiches the land. This method has been found 
perfectly satisfactory. 
One field has been 





are 28 inches apart, 
it may be seen how 
serious a matter such 
a failure is for the 
farmer who. plants 
extensively. Where 
the crop did not fail 
completely, it yielded 
poorly, in very few 
cases more than 50% 
of a full crop. 
Among the largest 
growers are H.- P. 
Cannon & Son, who 
operate @ large Ccan- 
nery in Sussex. coun- 
ty, Del. Last spring 
they set out about 
600 acres, 400 on 
their own farms. To 
handle so large an 
acreage with men and 
mules has always 
been go serious a 








treated thus contin- 
vuously for 18 years 
to the advantage of 
both crops. 


After Clover—I 
prefer to grow Irish 
Cobbler potatoe on a 
crimson clover sod 
well fertilized with 
pound manure, at the 
rate of 12 loads or 
tons to the acre. 
Planting is usually 
done the last week 
in March. The rows 
are 32 inches apart, 
the seed 16 Inches 
asunder and 4 inches 
deep. Always I use 
a machine for plant- 
ing. The fertilizer 








problem that Messrs 
Cannon decided - to 
purchase a 60 horse 
power tractor, pro- 
vided one could be 
found that would 
do the work. Their specifications insisted 
that the machine should pull six 16-inch 
Plows, followed by disk and cutaway 
_ harrows and cut-a width of 8 feet at 
& possible depth of 10 inches when the soil 
was dry, and be capable of operating machin- 
ery of various Kinds at thé farm. © Suffice it to 
Say that the machine has not gone back to 
the factory. . Gur camera caught it while it 
was harrowing a field last June for cow- 
peas, after a-crop of peas had been harvested. 
It was then tearing up-and fining its 12- 
foot swath about as fast as. the long-legged 
_@ditor could “walk over the soft soil. Two 


3 Men : 
" are Brates. er plowing, one to operate 


< 





RT 


The Gooseberry a Much Neglected Fruit 


For home use every garden should have half a dozen or more gooseberry bushes to 
supply fruit for pies; jams and marmalades, as well as stewed and bottled gooseberries. 
Few plants are as easy to manage or as sure to yield well under ordinary conditions. 
Nothing has yet been produced to equal the old varieties of Houghton and Downing. 


so treated at one time, a very tedious job, 
but they think it pays. Prior to plow- 
ing, a dressing of 500 pounds -to the 
acre of 3-8-5 commercial fertilizer is ap- 
plied. The Messrs Cannon prefer to get the 


ammonia from fish scrap, the phosphoric acid. 


from acid phosphate and dissolved bone, ahd 
the potash from muriate, because these mate- 
rials-~do noi leach to a serious extent during 
the winter. Very little nitrogen is needed, 
because both the peas and the subsequent 
cowpea stubble gather considerable nitrogen 
from the air and enrich the soi] as they decay. 

Alaska, the pea most popularly grown. for 


canning in the peninsula, is one of the round 


. Rivne ht Ses? 
ESR yee ene 





that I use consists of 
200 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, 200 dried 


‘blood, 300 each dried 
fish and muriate of 
potash and 1000 of 
_ ground phosphate 
rock. An application is 1200 to 1500 pounds 
to the acre. Cultivation starts as soon as 
planting is over and is continued until there 
is danger of injuring the vines. Usually I 
am able to cultivate five times, sometimes 
more often. Spraying is done three times. 
The first time the mixture consists of 1% 
pounds of paris green, or two pounds of arse- 
nate of lead to 50 gallons of water, with the 
addition of the milk of lime from three 
pounds of linfe. The second and third time I 
substitute bordeaux (4-4-50) for the milk of 
lime. My yields have varied Trom 400 bas- 
kets an acre down to 100. Onee or twice I 
have reached 500 baskets —[O, A. N.,.Del, 
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Upon Leading Agricultural Staples in the United States—Imports for First Full Cuinctie Under New Tariff—Theic 
Relation to Arrivals in Market of Domestic Produce---The Course of Prices 


A Statement of Facts to Be Commented Upon in Our Next Issue 


HE duties were reduced or entirely 
removed from most farm products 
by- the new tariff in effect last 
October. How these new rates 

compare with former tariffs appears in table 

A. The quantity of the principal articles of 

produce imported during the first full quarter 

since the new tariff went into effect covers 

the months of November and December, 1913, 

and January, 1914. This is shown by table B, 

together with thése imports for same 

period one year ago, also largest quantity 
imported in corresponding three months dur- 

ing the previous five years. What these im- 

ports may total for 12 months ending June 

30, 1914, is estimated in table B compared 

to total for fiscal year 1913, and for previous 

recent year of largest importation. 





TABLE A-——-DUTIES UPON AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS 
into United States Under the Past Six Tariffs 


NQmMe,... 005000 Wilson Payne Dingiey Wilson Mckinley Rep 

Tariff of 1913 1909 1897 1894 1890 1383 
Cattle, free 27% 27 20% $10.00 20% 
Sheep, free “$1.50 $1.50 20% $1.50 20% 
Beef, » free 25% 2c 20% 2c Ic 
Butter, 2%ec 6e 6¢ 4c 6¢ 4c 
Cheese, Ib, 20% 6c 6e 4c 6c 4c 
oe. doz, free 5e 5c 3e 5c free 

‘ool, free 43.90 11-12¢ _ _ _ 
Oats, bu, be Ide 15c 20% 15e 10c 
Corn, bu, lie ye 20% 10¢ 
Wheat, bu, free or l0c 25e 25¢ 20% 25¢ 20c 
Piaxseed, bu 25c¢ 25c 20c 30c 20c 
Beans. io 25e 45e 45e 20% 40c 10% 
Onions, 20¢ 40c 40c 20c 40c 10% 
Potatoes, Du, free or lic 25e 25¢ 15e 25c lic 
Breom corn, ton, free $3 free free $8 10% 


Sugar free after May 1, 1916, previous duties 40-60% 
Tobacco tariff about the same ever since 188%. 


Cattle and Beef Imporis 


Nearly three times the usual number of 
cattle have come in during these three months 
under free trade, besides which the fresh 
beef imports were equal to about 49,000 head 
of live cattle. Much of this beef has come 
from abattoirs in Argentina, owned by Chi- 
cago interests and consigned to their repre- 
sentatives in New York. Of the live cattle 
imported, probably one third are stockers 
that are being fattened for market by farm- 
ers in the central, middle and eastern states, 
thus restoring an industry which had 
languished of late. years. Should imports 
continue on the present liberal basis, the 
total for the fiscal year to end with June 
next will probably be about double the im- 
ports of either of the previous two-years, 
and may be much larger during the next 
fiscal year of complete free trade in beef. 

This would ‘mean that imstead of our 
domestic markets receiving one ~ foreign 
“critter’’-for each 100 of the total number of 
cattle (54,000,000). in the United States, the 
proportion will be nearer two for 1914, and 
still. more in 1915. 

In the same three months of 1913-4, the 
combined receipts of cattle at the primary 
markets—Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St 
Louis, St Joseph and Sioux City, which in- 
clude some duplication, probably were about 
1,850,000 head. Thus the imports of about 
350,000 head (including each 800 pounds of 
fresh beef as. equal to one head), were equal 
to about one-fifth of the current arrivals at 
primary markets. [In spite of this competi- 
tion, however, the Chicago cattle market 
opened in April at a somewhat higher range 


of quotations than one year ago. The num- 
ber of cattle in other countries apparently 
has not increased in late years as fast as 


population, so there would seem to be but a . 


small surplus for the United States to draw 
upon until more can be bred and raised. 
Some shortage in cattle is worldwide. Our 
imports thus far have come entirely from 
Canada and Mexico. 


Butter and Cheese 

Ten times as much butter came in as dur- 
ing like quarter a year ago, attracted’ by the 
high prices in midwinter as well as by a 
reduction of 3% cénts in duty. In spite of 
this, butter prices in New York the first week 
in January were as high or higher this year 
than at same date at any time durifg 10 
years, with the exception of 1912; February 
prices were about the same as in 1911 and 1906, 
having been higher that month in the other 
years. The market improved in March, when 
prices at New York were well above an aver- 
age for the decade, although 4 cents less 
than last year. During first week in April, 
creamery butter sold at 9 cents below like 
month last. year, 6 cents below Aprif of 
either 1912, 1910 or 1907, but higher than in 
April, 1911. Chicago quotations, however, 
are 8 to 12 cents lower than last year. Doubt- 
less prices would have kept upon a higher 
level if four million pounds of imported had 
not been added to a heavy accumulation of 
domestic stocks in storage. About 1,;800,000- 
000 pounds were produced in this coyntry last 
year. 

Cheese imports for the quartér are larger 
by some six million pounds. If they amount 
to 10 times that for the year, this will be no 
great increase over the 45 to 50 million 
pounds of cheese imported annually hereto- 
fore, comparéd to our domestic production of 
probably’ 325,000,000 pounds last year. Prices 
of cheese were materially higher April 1 than 
one year ago. 

In older dairy countries cows have not in- 
creased in number relative to population, if 
indeed they have held their own. Consider- 
able butter has been imported from Denmark, 
where land-is very high and much of the 
feed is imported. Some is also coming from 
Australasia. In the Argentiné, the number 
of dairy cows is increasing rapidly, but dairy- 
ing has not yet become a commercial industry. 


Sheep and Wool 
More than double the number of sheep 
were imported than in the same quarter of 
any recent year, but a considerable propor- 
tion of these was also bought by domestic 
farmers to be fed for the later market. The 


trifle under 100,000 sheep imported during 


this quarter compares with arrivals of 
domestic sheep at primary markets for same 
period of probably 1,100,000 head, or eleven 
times as.many. Chicago market quotations 
for sheep are ranging rather higher than 
a year ago. If imports in the fiscal year 1915 
exceed 300,000 head, compare to the nearly 
50,000,000 sheep now in the United States. 
The world’s stock of sheep apparently has 


Imports of Produce into the United States — Table B 


For fiscal year (12 months) ended June 30. 


guess - i what the imports may be 
tarift ha fl 


For three months, Novémber, December, January. 


Largest 1913 * 1914* Largest 
previously Official Estimated 1912-13 1913-14 previously 
In 1912. ., 375,096 421,649 800,000 Gattle, No, 108,391 301,282 104,911 in 1911-12 
In 1910... 141,000 15,428 1 75,000 Sheep, No, 5,959 98,553 45,690 in 1909-10 
F : _— 90,000,000 Beef, fresh, lbs, — 39,086,935 — “s 
In 7910.... Vatyer 1,182, 253 8,000,000 Butter, Ibs, 363,129 4,111,680 374,879 in 1909-10 
In igi2, yeh 42,000. 49,287,944 © 58,000,000 Cheese. Ibs, 13,752,979 19,533,105 13,490,843 in 1911-12 
In 1,573,000 1,121,000 4,500,000 Eggs, doz, 2,863,967 —_ 
: In 19 9." = “ 268 890,000 195,293,255 175,000,000 Wool, lbs 45, set. 856 53,952,244 ad 
In 1909... 6,667. 000 723,879 21,000,000 Oats, bus, 3,201 13,669,352 197,162 in 1909-10 
Int o> 8, 903,062 14,000,000 Corn, bus, $2°213 6,530,900 — 
In 1905... 62,00 797,628 2,500,000 Wheat, bus, 263,240 1,177,427 677,706 in 1911-12 
© In 1911... 10,499,227 5,294,296 7,000,000 Flaxseed, bus, 961,323 3,435,037 2,938,031 in 1910-11 
es: +s 8,335,406 1,048,297 1,300,000 Beans, bus, 95,785 511,629 370,949 in 1920-11 
; 191f..; 5514,000 89,458 *1,200,000 Onions, bus, 133,153 297,091 231,409 in 1911-12 
Tn 1912... + 13, 735,000 327,230 2,100,000 Potatoes, bus, 69,619 1,376,258 5,624, 376 in 1911-12 
3 , 187 100,000 Broom SS tons, $1 645 
2 196;000 2,370,000 2,225,000 Sugar, ton 309,548 273,752 — 
53, 907,090 67,454,745 10: 000,000. Tobacco, Tbs, 15,630,178 18,010,726 _— 


nis estimate is.based upon actual imports for the eight months ended February 28, 1914, plus 
for the remaining four months of current ‘fiscal year... 
8S been in effect only since October 3, 1913. 





declined relative to population, for wool ha; 
been higher in “Europe than in the Unite 
States, but lower in Ausiralasia; Chicago quo- 
tations for-medium unwashed wool are more 
than 25 per cent higher than last April. Even 
its free admission has not stimulated the 
importation of wool to the extraordinary ex- 
tent that was expected, but during February 
the new clip from the southern hemispher. 
began to come in, and was 31,000,000 pounds 
against 18,000,000 pounds in February, 191; 
Indeed, imports for fiscal year 1914 may be no 
more than in previous year and less than in 
1909, when 266,000,000 pounds of wool were 
imported, compared to a domestic produ: 

tion last year of about 300,000,000 pounds 
Wool imports of this current. fiscai year ma 

exceed 50% of the domestic clip, whereas the 
foreign supply has run as bigh as 90% of our 
domestic production. 


Foreign Competition in Eggs 


Removal of the 5-cent duty, plus e«x- 
traordinary prices early in the winter, caused 
the importation of nearly three million dozen 
eggs during November, December and Janu- 
ary last. Supply from abroad for the cur- 
rent fiscal year may be four or five times as 
much as any previous year, and may reach 
six million dozens, compared to about 1800 
million dozen produced in the United States 
last year. 

Egg prices in New York first week Novem- 
ber last: were same as in November, 1912, and 
were exceeded but twice in the past 10 years. 
December prices advanced: heavily, were only 
three times exceeded and once equaled dur- 
ing the decade. January opened with the 
highest prices on record for 10 years. Ex- 
cept in 1910, February quotations have been 
higher only twice during the decade; March 
was the highest since five years ago. The 
wholesale market at New York the first week 
in April, of 22 cents, was somewhat higher 
than for same month in previous three years, 
was 2 or 3 cents lower than in same month 
“1909-10, compared to 17 cents in ‘08 and 19 
cents in °05. Chicago market is about the 
Same as a year ago. 


COURSE OF PRICES-—TABLE C 


Chicago wholesale market, first week in April. 


1914 113 1914 191 
Cattle $6.99 Eggs $0.15@0.18 $0.15@0.17 
Sheep 6.00 Wool 0 ae. 18 0.24@0.26 
Butter 06.21 Oats . 330 0.40 0.34@0.35 
Cheese 6.15 Corn T5200 0.54@0.55 
‘Wheat 93 Beans t 1S 1.90@ 2.25 
Flaxseed 1.40: Potatoes 0.60@0.70 0.40@0.50 





See market pages tor 10-year quotationg on butter and eggs 
Competition of Foreign Grain 


For the first time in our history, CORN is 
being imported, partly because it is now ad- 
mitted duty free compared to the former 
tariff of 15 cents per bushel, partly because 
of the unprecedented shortage in our 1915 
crop. Imports of corn during the three 
months noted were 6,500,000 bushels, com- 
pared to a total of less than 1,000,000 bushels 
for the whole of previous fiscal year. In same 
three months, combined receipts of domestic 
corn at our primary markets were 102 million 
bushels. 

Last year’s United States short crop of 
2386 million bushels compares with our nor- 
mal yield of some 3000 millions, while the en- 
tire Argentine crop is from 175 to 300 million 
bushels. The export from Argentina in 1"')) 
was 192 million’ bushels, or about same as 
previous year, compared to ag Httle as five 
millions from the trop of 1910-11, which was 4 
complete failure. The official preliminary es'i- 
mate of the new crop just harvested is °!% 
millions,; or an officially estimated = sir- 
plus for exports of 240 million bushels 
Roumania from 23'to 55, Russia 18 to 5°. 
United States 38 ‘to 87 million bushels 
The world exports 6f corn from 107 to °55 

{To Page 15.] 
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Converts His Farm Into a Bank 





J. Lawrence Clark of Howard County, Maryland, Secures Five and a Half Per Cent Interest on Investment--Feeds 
and Manures Land Liberally--Secures Enormous Hay Yields--Grows Roughage Crops to Market on Hoof-- 
Fattens Steers on Home-Grown Feed---Solves Labor Problems by All-Year Employment~-By M. G. Kains 


) 

S24 DON’T. believe in putting my farm 
in a, bank,” said J. Lawrence Clark 
of Howard county, Md, as he strode 

through @-meadow that grew three tons of 

dried timothy hay to the acre last summer. 

“J put my bank into my farm.” 

“The place certainly shows it,” said I, 
“Your clean fields, absence of ‘fence rows,’ 
and painted buildings remind me of the good 
farms and farming in my home country.” 

“You should have seen it when I took pos+ 
cession four years ago. It was a wilderness 

weeds, locust, elder and other rubbish. 

Whén I bought it I paid $22,000 for the 358 
acres and buildings, but it was in such shape 
that I had to spend $12,000 on it before it be- 
eame inhabitable and presentable. 3ut the 
property was worth it, Last year it gave me 
a gross return of $4450, of which $1840 was net 
—only $30 short of being 514% on my invest- 
ment of $34,000. A great deal of the credit 
for this good showing is due my superintend- 
ent, Thomas French, who has been with me 
four years and has taken as much interest 
in the place as if it were his own.” 


“You are fortunate to have such a man; 
but how do you make ends meet and show a 
profit with the kinds of crops you raise? 


Most of your farm seems to be in crops that 
are popularly supposed to pay but little and 
to judge by the character of this country you 
haven’t really first-class means of market- 
ing such crops at a profit,”’ said I, half expect- 
ing his answer. 

“You’re right about there 
money in hay—the way too 
grow it and sell it. They 
land and then think themselves lucky 


being little 
many farmers 
first starve the 
if they 


discover half a ton or maybe a ton to the acre 
of weedy stuff they cal! hay, which they ‘haul 
certainly 


to town for $8 or $10 a ton. There 
is no money in it. But in this,” 
said he, stamping on the turf 
which felt like a hair mattress 
under foot, ‘‘there’s plenty of 











chuckle, “I feed every pound to cattle during 
the winter. When I drive the animals to 
Baltimore, 15 miles away, I walk the greater 
part of my grass, hay, silage, corn and stover 
to market. The balance goes right back to 
the land to make bigger crops in the follow- 
ing year. That partly accounts for my three 
tons on this fieid.’’ 

“Just how do you handle the land for your 
hay crop?” 

“The first year I plowed ore eight acres 
in the fall and let the furrows lie rough all 
winter. In the spring I spread two tons of 
crushed limestone to the acre and fitted the 
land for seeding. By the way, I’m a strong 
believer in limestone, especially since our 
state experiment station has for a dozen years 
been proving its worth. Since 1909 I have 
used 150 tons mostly before sowing corn. 
Already the whole farm has been limed with 
an average dressing of 1000 pounds to the 
acre. It has paid me well. 

“But to return to the hay. The field was 
then dressed with 275 pounds to the acre of 
a 12% phosphoric acid, 5% muriate of potash 
mixture and planted to corn. After the last 
working of the corn on July 3, I sowed crim- 
son clover between the rows and got a good 
stand. This crop was turned under the fol- 
lowing May just as it reached the blossom 
stage. From then until August the ground 
lay fallow. Then I sowed six quarts of tim- 
othy and two of medium red clover to the 
acre and gave a 375-pound dressing of 2-9-5 
commercial fertilizer.”’ 

“T’m not surprised at your three-ton crop 
on this pet field,”’ said I, ‘“‘but how about your 
other fields?” 


“Three tons is a mighty good yield, 
I'll admit; but on the 60 acres’ good, 
bad and indifferent I had in hay 











average was 1% _ tons.” 
the same plan for all your 


last year, my 
“Do you follow 
hay general rule?” 

“No, that is a modification. ‘Usually I grow 
corn followed by wheat, then a fallow for sev- 
eral weeks, and sow wheat again wiih grass 
(timothy and clover) which occupies the land 
three years. On one 26-acre field I got 420 
barrels of ear corn last fall; that is nearly 17 
barrels of five bushels each to the acre.” 

“This plan indicates that you must need a 
good deal of manure,’ I remarked. “Do you 
get supplies from Baltimore or Philadel- 
phia?”’ 

“No, I can’t afford to haul it when I can 
make a better grade more cheaply at home. 
Last winter I hauled 24] two-horse loads from 
the barnyard to the fields; One man drove 
the spreader, and two loaded. When the 
driver returned from the field he would 
change leaders and haul the new load. This 
method was possibly because I have two 
spreaders. After the manure had been hauled 
and spread the men scraped the yard and 
took 92 loads of fine stuff to the garden.” 

“You must have utilized a lot of bedding 
to make all that manure.” 

“Sixty tons of straw 
from 63 acres.” 

“But what animals worked over this stuff 
and made all that manure?” 

“A bunch of 12 steers, partly 
partly Shorthorn, pure and grade, 
bought in southwestern Virginia and 
from December to April. In these four 
months they made gains of nearly three 
pounds a day. Can you beat it? They had 
crushed cob and corn meal, cottonseed meal, 
clover hay and abundant fresh water all the 
time. That’s the secret! Abundant water: 
Twice a week they had salt and during each 
month 50 pounds of stock food 
as a regulator. All the feed ex- 
cept two tons of cottonseed meal 
at $31 a ton and the stock food 


fields as a 


and the cornstalks 


Hereford, 
that I 
fed 








money in it, at least the way I 





was produced on the place. 














handle it.’’ 

“What is your method of cur- 
ing and selling,” I asked as I 
turned from the field to the barn 
full of splendid hay. 

“Oh, there’s no secret 4n the 



























“When I bought them _ they 
averaged 916 pounds and cost me 
85.90 a 100 pounds. During Feb- 
ruary I sold them for April deliv- 
cry at $8.90. This would have 
been an advance of $3 a 100 on 











curing. I cure in the orthodox 





the original weight had they not 











Way. It’s in the marketing. 
None of my hay goes to market on 
It walks there?” 








whe els, 











gained an ounce.. But when they 











“Walks there?’ I queried. 


were weighed in Baltimore after 
losing an average 70 pounds be- 
cause they walked all the way, 











“Yes,” he replied with a 





No. 1; 
No 3 





Caught by the Camera on the J. Lawrence Clark Farm in Howard County, Maryland 


Mr Cl ark’ s ideal feeding steer, the best in his 1913-4 bunch. No. 2. 
Front view of the residence from which a magnificent view of the country is obtained. 


{To Page 6.] 


The Clark family beside a splendid box tree on the lawn. 
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Our No. 104 speed indicator sells for $1.00. It is useful to test 
speads on coneen separators, threshing machines, engines, 
saw waite, ate 








oo iey ‘Out Your Own Parr | 
: Improvements With Our Transit. 


“Mow7éan lay out irrigating ditches, tile drains, foundation sites, line fences, 
roadways, ete:, and many other. farm improvements with the help 6f the 


Starrett Transit 


Our instruction booklet tells how any intelligent farmer 


may. use this instrumiént. Its telescopic 


mit packing in small space. 


Send for free catalogue No. 
20TK showing all Starrett 
inatruments. 


Buy Starrett Tools at any good hardware store. 


The L. S. STARRETT CO., ATHOL, MASS. 


WORLD’S GREATEST TOOLMAKERS 


Price complete $28.00. 
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For Horses, Mules and Cows 
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~ Continental Gluten Feed 


isaineins the milk yield, and butter fat and keeps the cows in the best of 
<= contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 
It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or. oats. 
, Free Sample and full particulars upon request. Write today or.ask your dealer. 


‘Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


. They will make the chickes vigorous and healthy-and show a wonderful 
increase in the egg production. 
‘mixtures of Grains and Grain Products. 
poultry to give them a trial. 

write us his name and address. 


Continental Cereal Company, 


ndition. 
{ Lisseed Oil M 








: FREE TO YOU, Mr. Farmer or Poultry Raiser 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


They are made of perfect 
We want every 
Ask your Dealer. 
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Fa arm Manures 





sf Director of the No matter how old the 
Ohio A gricultural £. wr * Seast 
SEN? ‘ pow iam tried y-" ftlek. See a 


For the first time a truly American book on 
Farm Manures hes been written. 
atk Of this task has been to point out how 
unnecessary losses that occur in the pro- 
duction and handling of animal manures may 
In order that the fundamental 
erning the use of manures may 
mderstood, a brief discussion is 
Ofithe origin, nature of soils, the proc- 

‘take’ place in the soil, in’ the :con- 
P- 3 ‘of its elements into forms= available 

or “plant nutrition and of the composition of 
el crops and the effect of different fertil- 
izing elements on their growth: ‘These funda- 
.mentals ‘aréefurther illuminated by thé results 
continued field experiment in the 
ertitizing’ materials and lime. @he 
author ies measured the value of manure by 
means of crops produced for long periods of 
years. and-as compared with the increase pro- 
Chemical fertilizers under similar. 
. Other phases of the manure ques+ 
vered in the losses in the stable, 
i*and field, the methods of preventing 
ways of reinforcing manure for 
ive results, methods of applying, 
_ the as upon which manures may be used to 
and the employment of 
manures. The 
is the life Sak of an experimenter and prac- 
tical It begins with study on the 
farm, nt 
3 or 
‘of the 
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@ quarter of a century of 
the testing out from the 
ical farmer, the scien 
ing the farmer's work. 
5x7-inches, 250 pages. Net $1.50 


{ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
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Trap and Lure. 


our Magic Fish 
Greatest invention 


Handling Wool 


Unfortunately, wool growers who 
do take pains in tying and sacking 
wool are no better rewarded than are 
dairymen who make rich and clean 
milk over those who produce milk of 
low fat content. From a government 
investigation based on reports from 
383 growers who sheared last year 2,- 
269,000 sheep, it has been determined 
that about 60% of the growers sepa- 
rate the. black fleeces and tie with 
paper twine, and less than half put 
tags in separate sacks. Buying con- 
cerns dock sellers because this condi- 
tion obtains. The wool business would 
greatly benefit if ewe, lamb and buck 
fleeces were placed in separate sacks 
and if black sheep were separated so 
that their fleeces might be sacked by 
themselves. It is desirable also that 
paper twine be used for tying, be- 
cause this kind does not adhere to 
the wool. All tags and dung locks 
should be packed in separate sacks 
and the contents marked. This would 
tend to elevate the selling of wool, 
and government officials believe would 
increase the market value 10 to 20%. 

The suggestions made here are in 
accordance with the Australian meth- 
od. It is a noteworthy fact that when 
American and Australian wools lie 
side by side in the warehouse’ the 
poor handling of American wools is 
so noticeable that the price is inevi- 
tably affected. Were the suggestions 
followed out as made above, this 
handicap would be certain to be over- 
come. 





Draft Horses Wanted 


There is a steady demand for heavy 

draft horses in the east. In spite of 
the increasing popularity of auto 
trucks more drafters are used than 
are produced in this section. Large 
numbers are shipped from the west, 
not only to eastern cities, but to 
eastern farms. The best practically 
all go to the cities, the culls’to the 
farms. To illustrate the demand, a 
western New York farmer writes that 
over 300 western horses were brought 
into his county during the first three 
months of this year. Similar notifica- 
tion comes from central Pennsylvania. 
More horses would be purchased if 
they had arrived in these sections. 
Dealers have been negotiating with 
western raisers and more cars are 
expected in these sections. In New 
York part of the demand is due to 
work on the barge canal, but farmers 
buy a goodly percentage. 
Generally speaking, the most popu- 
lar horse weighs 1400 to 1600 pounds. 
Well-trained animals of this size 
readily bring $250 to $300. Mares 
sell more freely than do geldings, be- 
cause they can be used for breeding. 
This indicates that farmers are wak- 
ing up to the advantage of raising 
qualities. A much larger number 
should adopt the practice. Oppor- 
tunities for raising horses in the east 
are excellent, with good markets at 
hand and all kinds of good horse feed 
easiy home grown; there is good réa- 
son for giving farm horse breeding a 
more prominent place than it has held 
in the recent past. 


Good Weed Destroyers 


CHARLES REED 

T am raising Shropshire sheep. I 
chose this breed because they seem to 
stand the winds and sun better than 
other breeds. I sometimes cross them 
once with the Cotswold for wool. The 
lambs are weaker, but the Cotswolds 
make better mothers than the Shrop- 
shires. 
good grades. Eventually I hope to 
have nothing on my farm but pure 
breds. Sheep are good weed destroy- 
ers. They bring the price of land up 
in a short time. For these reasons I 
think a farm is not complete without 
at least a small flock of sheep. They 
are not only. money-makers but 
money-savers. 

. T-like to have the lamb crop begin 
to come along the first part of Feb- 
ruary, and from then on. I practice 
feeding lambs, using fodder, millet 
hay and timothy hay. [ let them run 
té oats, straw, corn and screenings 














whenever they want it. I always feed 
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I have both pure breds and, 


whe 
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plenty ‘of salt and 


tobacco 






Timothy and clover make the 1a 
pasture grasses for sheep. i, lena 
are seldom more than 5%. Last wal 
was the worst year I have had ig 











17 years and losses were heavier. 















Converts His Farm Into a Bank 
[From Page 5.] 
averaged 1242 


they Pounds 

















: ; : so I | 
got something for my feed! The 
manure, 241 loads at $2 a load, more | 
than paid for the four months’ |ahor 

“Would it not have paid you io ship ' 
by rail rather than drive the ttle to ; 
Baltimore ?”’ 

“Tt certainly would if | d be 
sure about getting a car. Bu here’g : ‘ 
only one railway here, and does ’ . 
about as it pleases, so have ¥ 
mighty poor. service. I can fford * e 
to run the risk of having no when . 
I want to ship.” q 

“Are any other farmers ir S lo. = 
cality feeding cattle du the ; 
winter?” ‘ 

“Yes, during the last two three aa 
years several have been doin: part. 7 
ly because it pays directly have 
shown you and partly beca t en- 
ables them to keep good men sy all sl 
through the year. Thus tl solve . 
the labor problem, which is rious fr 
one, as you know. I keep men el 
on the farm and one in tl arden fr 
busy all the year around. ef 

“If every farmer would half ye 
a dozen or a dozen steers f 1 say bu 
October until spring and : > his ou 
price in February for April very, Be 
what would it mean to the ntry? to 
Why, hundreds of men who go to pa 
town because they can get teady , ins 
job there would stay in the country he 
where they belong and wh: their pri 
hearts really are. The farm them- wh 
selves would benefit, just as lo, by ou! 
working over their roughagé eping det 
the fertility on the place and selling ing 
the finished product at pri that fol 
would pay will for the feed consumed pla 

“I have no patience with the prae- vat 
tice of vealing calves. It is wasteful 1 
and extravagant. For eco: y the p 4 
practice of altering them and keeping ton 
them in pasture a year, the eding E38} 
them for six months to s the the 
baby beef market, is the one to hig 
follow.” net 

am 
What ¢ Cow Testing Showed co. 
“Ww, J. WILCOX, HERKIMER COU\ryY, NY = 

Below is the record of a cow, Win- to 1 
nie Cornucopia. In Novem) 191, rive 
she produced 2299 pounds of milk, in Jami 
December 2771, in January 21%!, ora live: 
total of 7251 pounds. The price of ratit 
milk was $1.80 a hundred in Novem- mea 
ber, $1.90 in December, and 41.75 in was 
January, or total receipts of $152. Dur- ally 
ing the three months she ynsumed Sit ur 
1290 pounds of hay, 3220 pounds of si- i Shas 
lage, 2075 pounds of grain, 204!) pounds selli 
of beets. The value of the roughage cond 
was $15, of the grain $29, or a total of our 
$44, leaving a profit of $88. in ¢ 

These facts were brought out in cow we 
testing work in Herkimer county, NY. men’ 
Why not other*farmers also start such S Or 
work to find out the best cows and the eat 
poor and robber+cows? Learn als0 the 
what cows test a high per cent of bul such 
ter fat. A herd of 40 cows producing am 
3.8% fat means $250 to Mii) more ala 
money than cows yielding a very |W abou 
per cent of fat, even if the m 5 just 4% | 
sold as milk. This better price would ol 
result from the premium iid for a 
higher quality milk. The cow alluded : ag 
to above; is owned by Don J ood of q th ss 
Herkimer county, N Y, and she T™® von 

ceived just ordinary care, such as au > mm 

dairyman would give in a 40-cow dal! ea ~ 

The Four Essentials in mal'ns good gener 

butter are clean stables, clein cows meeti 

clean utensils and clean food. = a organ 
ite 










way to market is among priv 











tomers near home... We make about # 

pounds of butter a week and use — 

ter color at the rate of a teaspoon 
table cole 












None but vere 


to 25 pounds. 
4 Ar! mstrongs 


oring is used.—[Joseph 
Greene County, N Y. 



















By Selling Cnly Cream or bat 
fully 95% of the fertilizins materi 
contained in the feed is re! noe 
the farm. One ton of oats takes from 
the soll as miuch fértility a= 41 


of cream. 
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' ttunder seal when not present. 


s conditions in our town, 


; Ment. 


sstrates not only the possibility, but 


» About 20%, besides an average of about 
| 4% of saving from waste. Many of the 


» initiativ. 


to be systematized perhaps greater sat- 


e . . 
Co-operating in Buying Meal 
y. P. STUMP, VAN WERT COUNTY, 0 

Most of my neighbors are what are 
ysually termed-grain farmers, They 
sell mostly grain, hay and_ straw. 
Some feed a part, and a few feed all 
their surplus corn to hogs, a few beef 
eattle, 2 few dairy on a.small scale 
as a side line, mostly to consume corn 
stover and clover hay. Very few even 
nave fed much purchased concen- 
trated feeds; their limited use of such 
peing in a great measure due to the 
high cost of same in retail quantities, 
with the addition of a local less-than- 
carlot freight rate. . 

Besides, such feeds as oil meal and 
cottonseed meal lose much, from 2 to 
6% by the time they reach the con- 
sumer after so much handling. As to 
eottonseed meal, farmers desire to be 
doubly sure that no danger lurks in 
its use. They have nearly all heard 
ef trouble from feeding cottonseed 
meal, and the absolutely safe line of 
jeast resistance has been to let it en- 





firely alone rather than attempt to 
jearn how to feed it safely and profit- 
ably. 

However, to make a long story 


short, I have for years frequently or- 
dered concentrates in small amounts 
from 300 to 12,000 pounds, often in- 
cluding orders for my neighbors of 
from one to several sacks each. Some 
efforts have. been made in the past 
year or two to get up carload orders, 
but unsuccessfully.. Heretofore even 
our elevators have not bought cotton- 
seed meal in carload lots, buying not 
to exceed a ton or two in a year. This 
past fall they hesitated about order- 
ing any cottonseed meal at all. This 


hesitancy, or, rather, what amounted 
practically to inaction, caused some 
who had heretofore. been outside ‘of 
our limits te join with me in an or- 
der, After a good deal of.telephon- 


ing, writing, and face-to-face talks 
following &@ meeting, we weré able to 
place an order for. 23 tons, the ele- 
vator firm taking five tons, 

The price for the highest grade, 
41 to 45% protein, was but 50 cents a 
ion above that for the common grace, 
38%, to 41% protein, and, of course, 
the freight the same. We bought the 
highest grade, and thus secured more 
protein for our * money. The 
amounts taken by each individual 
ranged from 100 pounds to two tons. 
We financed the purchase by request- 


| ing each one to leave or send money 


fo the bank, But when the car ar- 
rived the writer put up about $635 
temporarily. Terms were cash on de- 
livery, as none. of us had financial 
rating with the agencies. As the 
meal was Gelivered from the car all 
Was settled for promptly. I person- 
ally took charge of the car and kept 
This 
was required by the contract with the 
telling company, and not by - moral 
The .sacks 
counted out exactly 460 and nearly all 
in good condition, far better than 
we ever received a local small ship- 


Our experience completely demon- 


the practicability “and feasibility of 
such co-operation. The meal cost. us 
all told $32 a ton, a saving over the 
old way of not less-than $6 a ton, or 


burchasers would not for years, per- 
Laps never, have had. opportunity o4 
tty out feeding cottonseed meal on 

their own farms if left to their own 
and no real economical way 
of getting the meal had been present- 
ed to them. The satisfaction was so 
Beneral and marked that ~ another 
meeting has been called to form. an 
erganization for future’ co-operation. 





New Jersey Milk News 
D. T. HENDRICKSON : 
Milk consumers and producers are 
foncluding that there is too much in- 
Section all around, Were inspection 


ction would acerue to everydne 
meerned. Dr Alfred C, Benedict, 
| faith officer of South Orange, tells of 
amusing experience with a band of 
‘peutied milk producers .near, Par- 
many, Inquiring the reason for his 

















cold reception, he learned that he was, 
the third inspector from the Oranges’ 


who that afternoon had called the 
dairymen from their fields to be shown 


over their farms when one inspection. 


would have answered all. 

Howbeit, these numerous inspec- 
tions have resulted in good. Dr Wal- 
ter Dodge, the Orange bacteriologist, 
states that wonders have already been 
traceable to milk control. He mentions 
the decrease in the amount of summer 
sickness among habies as a certain in- 
dication of the positive results to be 


obtained. - 
From the milkman’s view, James Y. 
Cochran stated that he believes milk 


dealers are always ready to co-operate 
in an. effort to improve the supply, but 
that the profits are not great enough 
to enable them to keep pace with the 
demands. He. suggested that those 
wanting better milk must pay enough 
for it to make it reasonably profitable 
for the dealer to handle, Dr Benedict 
agreed that the public would get as 
good milk as it pays for and no better. 

During March the bureau of cream- 
ery and dairy inspection of the state 
board of health forbade four dairies 
which distributed milk in Atlantic City 
and South Amboy from doing business, 
The license of one jce cream establish- 
ment in Salem county was revoked for 
the alleged carelessness of the pro- 
prietor in handling milk. All milk 
dealers who have apparatus for pas- 
teurizing milk have been notified of 
the adoption of a rule requiring the 
equipment of all machines with de- 
vices for holding milk for 20 minutes 
at a temiperature of 145 degreese 

Part of the milk from Sussex county 
points is now being shipped in cans in- 
stead of bottles. It is said that soon 
all will be thus consigned, This change 
in. policy is a serious loss to the va- 
rious communities, and many men 
have been thrown out of employment. 
Some of these have been offered places 
at the city bottling and pasteurizing 
plants. 

Western Essex and eastern Morris 
county dairymen, from whom is. se- 
cured .a large quantity of the, milk 
used in Jarge cities of New Jersey dur- 
ing the past winter, succeeded in fillmg 
their ice houses with a good quality of 
ice, ranging from § to 12 inches thick. 
Some dairymen have artificial ice 
plants from which they make a supply. 
as needed. The majority, however, de- 
pend upon the natura) supply from 
ponds and streams, Farmers apparent- 
ly have plenty of ice to keep milk 
eool, so if the ‘retail price of milk is 
advanced. during the coming summer, 
for-the reason of the cost of cooling, it 
will -be put to the bottler or the re- 
tailer to explain. 

wo more of the 92 head of Holstein 
caflle on the farm of E. C. Brill have 
just made excellent butter records that 
attract attention. Springdale Ononas 
Vale,’ in a seven-day test, produced 
51.23 pounds of butter. She also gave 
90.6 pounds of milk in one day and an 
average of pounds. of milk for 30 
ays. Bessie Kay of Fair View gave 
30.5 pounds of butter in seven days, 


& 








. NEW LIFE . 
Found in Change to Right Food 





After one suffers for months from 
acid dyspepsia, sour stomach, and then 
finds the remedy is in getting the 
right kind of food, it is something to 
speak about. 

AN. Y. lady and her young son had 
such an experience and she wants oth- 
ers to know how to get relief. She 
writes: ’ 

“For about. fifteen months my little 
boy and myself had suffered with sour 
stomach. We were unable to retain 
much of anything we ate. 

“After suffering in this way. for so 
long I decided to consult a. specialist 
in stomach diseases. Instead of pre- 
scribing drugs, he put .us both on 
Grape-Nuts and we began to improve 
immediately. a 

“It was the key to a new life I 
found we had been eating too much 
heavy food which we could not digest 
In a few weeks after commencing 
Grape-Nuts, I was able to do my hous« 
work. I wake in the morning with a 
clear head and feel rested and have 
no sour stomach. My boy sieeps well 
and wakes with a laugh. j 

“We have regained our lost weight 
and continue-to eat Grape-Nuts for 
both the morning and evening meals. 
We are well and happy and owe it to 
Grape-Nuts.” 

Name. given by Postum Co.; Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. .“There’s a Reason.” 


“Ever read the above letter? A new 


one appears from fime to time. Th 
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loose disc 


Qur sanitary 
bowl has no slots, crooked 
tubes or inaccessible corners. 
The supply tanks are seamless 
and of our improved no-splash 


pattern. Every part of the 
bowl and supply tank and the 
covers coming into contact 
with milk are highly polished 
and tinned and retinned with 
the best pure block tin. 

An ingeniously designed dirt 
collecting chamber in the bowl 
cleans and purifies the milk. 


These and many other ad- transportation 
-vantages of Economy Cream Charges you paid. 
Separators are fully explained Prices: 250-lb. 


on pages 1225 to 1237 of our 
new big. General Catalog. If 
you would like additional facts, 
we have— 


plies, all sold at worth while prices, 


If you would like to have this Separator Catalog, which 
also combines all. these other lines, just write “Send me 
your Cream Separator Book 66A72’’ and address 


Cream Separator is its own 

best salesman. 
you one on ten weeks’ trial. Test 
it with old milk, cold milk and 
milk from stripper cows as well 
as on fresh 
the Economy King alongside of 
any other separator, regardless 
of name, make or price—compare 
them for closeness of skimming, 
ease of running, quick and 
thorough cleaning and in other 
essential requirements, 

If the Economy 
King isn’t supe- 
rior to others—if 
a ten weeks’ test 
don’t prove it to 
be satisfactory in 
every way,send it 
back; we will re- 
turn your mon- 
ey, together with 


Ta new Economy King 


capacity, $28.95; 375-lb. ca 
$36.75; 600-lb. capacity, 90; 
800-Ib. capacity, $49.80. 


A New Book for Farmers 


- It not only illustrates and describes-our complete line of - 
Economy. King Cream Separators, but combines under one 
cover,. complete descriptions and accurate illustrations of 
our entire line of Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Spreaders 
and other farm implements, as well as Buggies, Harness, 
Gasoline Engines, Farm Tools and many other farm sup- 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 
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ABORTION IN CATTLE 


PREVENTED AND CURED PERMANENTLY 
YOUR COWS MADE PROMPT. RECULAR BREEDERS BY 


ERIL 


— 


ST F 


,.@.u 






geod, PRI 


~ ALVES 
TREATMENT : If Steriloid ie used at the first sign of abortion the eow will 
her full time and have a healthy calf 
or fail to get with calf, use Sterilowd. Cows get with calf after only one treatment. Write today for FREE 
KK. It explains the causes and symptoms of Abortion and tells how to cure Abortion, end make your cows 
, healthy a Ee Sterioid. Also contains letters from breeders who have used Steriloid 5 
© will refund money in every case when STERILOILD FAILS 
to mak ox $1.00, Mailed Postpaid, in plain wrapper, 


e 
EMEDY COMPANY Dept. g, 398-408 Columbus Ave., NEW YORK CITY, Reference—Colonisl Bank 
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AMERICAN 
; CREA 
SEPARATOR 


PROPOSITION 
Querenteed, a new, weil made, easy 







atest, most modern, mos: 


On the | 
tar. aeom, separator built 
new 


y 
and all eucloged. 
alle , dust and dirt 
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constant bath 
























ty ic 
esah Fog malar vener syne tes 
re; aking heavy or light cream. " 
sanmitery marvel, casily or qs cg 
Absolutely on Approval. William Galloway Co. 
Dileest rem tha Sinese chics 
illustrates our large capacity a 
Western pomts. Whetifr your . ; 
a CATALOG FREE : 
catalog. Address: © . : 
SEPARATOR CO. eainbiioge, n. v. Send fg cut new and elaberately ama cate. 128 
pages, containing "@p- 
; = ward of 500 modern books covering every phase 
CAL j RAISE THEM WITHOUT MILK | <f agriculture. ‘This will be mailed on apphention, 
m4 WEA) 5.w.BARWELL, esters | ORNGE JUDO COMPANT, $15 Fourth Ave, How Terk, RA 
eke) er ee - . Se << - . eee % 
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Natural asphalt is the life of roofing 


And roofing must have life to withstand the weather. 
The natural oils in Trinidad Lake asphalt keep it full of 


‘life and resisting power. 


Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


is made of this everlasting waterproofer of Nature. 
watertight and weatherproof. 

Because Genasco is sealed with this genuine satura/ 
asphalt, it doesn’t crack, rot, break, or leak. 


Ask your dealer for Genascc. Look for the hemisphere trademark. 
The KAN7-LEAK KLEET makes seams watertight without cement and 
Prevents nail-leaks. Write us for the Good Roof Guide Book and 

samples, free. 








It is 











The Barber Asphalt Paving 
Company 


Largest producers in the worid 
of asphalt and ready roofing. 


Philadelphia 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
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| Stops Squeaking Spindles 


e% because there’s 








SHIP BY PARCEL POST IN STRONG 
LIGHT “H & D” BOXES 


“"H & D’’ Boxes are designed to carry farm products by Parcel Post. They ‘meet 
all requirements of new reguiations and guarantee safe delivery. Made of double- 
faced. corrugated Jute board--a perfect cushion for eggs and other fragile articles— 
Protects from heat and cold. Waterproof, sanitary, light, firm and strang. Shipped 
knocked-down, easy to set up and pack 

“H & D” Three-piece Egg Boxes—Five Sizes 


most “Convenient for matting. Double thickness corrugated board on all 
Sizes, one to six doven eggs. A one-piece dozen-size box for special tgade. 


. “H & D” Boxes for Dressed Fowls, Fruit, Butter, Etc. 
We make up shipping boxes for any kind of farm produce. Write stating size 
and weight of artictes you stip for quotation on boxes 


Send for Free Booklet ‘How to pack it for parcel past*” 


“H & D”’ Chick Boxes and Fireless Brooders known and used by suééessful poui- 
trymet: cyverswhee. Write teday for booklet. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., Dept. H, Sandusky, Ohio 


| School Agriculture | Tells why chicks die 
He} ; By MILO N. WOOD, ZC. Reefer, the poultry expert of 1559 
= Py, Formerly Principal of Pittsville (W ise.) High Sch 1 Main St., Kansas City, Mo., is giving away irze 


Safest, 
sides. 











a valuable book entitled “White Diarrhoea and 
How to Cure It.”" . This book containg scientific 
facte on white diarrhoea and telis how to prepafe 
a simple home solution that cures this terrible 
disease over night and actually raises 98 per cent 
of. every’ hatch. All. poultry raisers should write 
Mr Reefer for one of these valuable FREE books. 


Pure-Bre@ 
E DS ; 
Geese, Turkeys, 
also aad 


Mankato, Mina. 




















New England Egg Contest News 


The laying of the heavy breeds still 
characterizes the third International 
egg laying contest at Connecticut ag- 
ricultural college. In the two previous 
contests the Leghorn pens have main- 
tained a géod lead most of the year, 
but this time honors are going to 
Wyandotte and even to Barred Plym- 
outh Rock fowls. The blue ribbon 
for March went to the 10 Barred 


Rock birds entered by Frank L. Tut- 
9909 


tle of Massachusetts. They ‘laid 225 
eges. Second place for the month was 
taken by Tom _ Barron’s’ English 


White Wyandotte fowls with 219, and 
third place -by the 10 birds of the 
same variety from Merrythought farm 
of Connecticut. 

The Tuttle Plymouth Rock fowls 
have taken a sudden spurt. If 
continued, this will mean some 
records. For the last five weeks 
these birds have been among 
the first three pens as to weekly rec- 
ords and have set the mark for week- 
}ly laying during March with 59 eggs. 
This was equaled.in the following 
week by the Barron fowls. The very 
unsteady weather which has prevailed 
all of this year thus far is doubtless 
responsible for the Leghorn fowls 
falling behind the heavier breeds, 
though their work is really the back- 
bone of the affair. Another reason 
very likely is that the pens contain 
10 birds this year instead of five. It 
is far easier to select five probable 
heavy layers than 10, especially from 
a small ficck. No contest yet held 
where there were 10 birds to a pen 
has come anywhere near doubling the 
total production or pen production 
of those in which there were but five. 
Yet even if the poultryman chooses 
six or seven first-class birds and fills 
in the rest with those he isn’t so sure 
of, the result will be. better than 
where the smaller pen is the unit; for 
the object of these contests is to 
leaven the whole lump as rapidly as 
may be. 

In total production 
Wyandotte fowls still have a com- 
manding lead, with 949 eggs in 23 
weeks, In second place the White 
Leghorn birds of Francis’ F. Lincoln 
of Connecticut are hanging on well, 
with 791, The Merrythought farm 
White Wyandotte hens have finaly 
passed thcse of Neale Brothers Sof 
Rhode Island, and got into third 
place, with 761—two eggs ahead. Of 
the other six in the first 10 pens three 
are Rhode Island Red, two White 
Leghorn and one Barred Plymouth 
Rock pen, 

In the week they laid 56 eggs, first 
place was taken by the 10 mongrels 
entered by Daniel Hine of Connecti- 
cut. These fowls are laying a lot of 
eges. The “just hens” are, however, 
far behind the pure breds, of course, 
and even the two pens of mixed pure 
breds entered by a Boston poultry ed- 
itor are demonstrating the necessity 
for careful breeding. and the develop- 
ment of an,egg laying strain in or- 
der to get eggs. 


Cost of Feeding Laying Hens 
PROF T. E, QUISENBERRY, MISSOURI 


On the average the hens in the last 
contest laid about 12 dozen eggs each. 
If sold for 25 cents a dozen these 
would bring $3. The hens ate about 
33 pounds of grain each and about 
88 pounds of dry mash. The feed 
cost on the average about 2 cents a 
pound. ‘This made the cost of feed- 
ing each hen approximately $1.42. 
This left a profit of $1.58 a hen to pay 
the expense of labor and other ex- 
pense incurred. Twenty-five cents a 
dozen is a very conservative price to 
put on selected and guaranteed strictly 
fresh eggs. The best pen of hens 
laid’ 2073, or an average a hen of 
174% dozen; at 25 cents this equals 
$431, or.at SOQ cents a dozen would 
have equaled $8.62 a’ hen. TBach of 
these hens ate $1.46 worth of feed, 
which left a profit of $2.85 as 4 low 
estimate, or a profit of $7.16 a hen if 
the eggs had sold at 50 cents a dozen. 
The poorest pen in the contest laid 
-just enough eggs to pay for feed and 
left nothing to apply on labor. Many 


the Barron 








| such hens exist. One-half of the hens 


not good sitters. Hens of gentle dis- 
‘position should be chosen if possible. 
One good broody hen. will take care 
of 20 chicks.. Another advantage of 
setting several hens at a time is thet 
the chicks may be “doubled up.” 








in existence are kept at a loss 
to make them profitable ic 
problem. 


Working Up Special Egg Trade 


How 
the 














































With a flock of 500 Leghorn heng 
which he has managed in such a way 
as to make them’ profitable layers, 
J.C. Brown of Franklin county, 9 is 
making a good profit from a farm ¥ 
of a few acres by direct marketing L 
of eggs. Living on an electric line . 4 
within easy reach of the city of Co. fi 
lumbus, Mr Brown markets all of his a 
eggs himself among special Customers o 
He has worked, up a route among E 
families living in a limited section ang al 
every week in winter and three times bs 
a week in summer he makes deliveries It 
direct to these customers. two W 
baskets he is able to place 50 dozen et 
eggs, and as he carries these, the car. pe 
fare is his only expense. The pricg ar 
a dozen varies weekly according to fo 
market quotations, but because of the of 
quality of his product, Mr Brown usy. _ ke 
ally re4lizes from 5 to 8 cents a lozen wi 
above the price paid by dealers © to 
4 
Water Trough for Chickens—a,, dis 
ideal drinking .trough for chicken; int 
can be rigged up from an old well ig the 
the back yard. An _ old-fashioned d 
wooden trough may be uttlized to lead can 
the water to the chicken yard. Aj on 
iron pipe is better still. Just outside on 
the fénce place a large trough, shai- shes 
low enough so that the young chicks T 
cannot drown. Then with old wide run 
boards make a floor in front of of hou 
course, it will overflow, but if one end trol 
of the trough is tilted slightly the loa 
surplus water will run off in a little 
ditch. This prevents. the und thei 
around the trough from getti: mud- vex: 
dy. The trough should be s bbed ors 
clean every few days. If there is some to 
shrubbery near the drinking place, wire 
it will also make a good resting place way 
for fowls in warm weather. - 
Setting a Hen—tThe best sitters are 34 
the breeds of American and Asiatic othe 
classes. The Mediterraneans, such as pres: 





Leghorns, Minorcas, Andalusians, are 






Dust thé hen with insect powder when 
taking her off the nest. . Examine the 
heads of the chicks two or three das 
after hatching, and if lice are found, 
rub a little lard on the head and 
under the throat. If the hen has 
been properly treated for lice whi'e 
sitting, there will be no necessity for 
treating the ‘chicks for lice But 
watch them. Moistening the -<gs b- 
fore hatching isn’t necessary ‘he 
hen attends to that herself. 






















Silos Make Good—Down in soutli- 
ern Texas cattlemen have a new: in- 
dustry, locally. known as “silo towns.” 







They build large silos at central 
points and buy green stuff from farr 
ers, and later feed cattle there. it 






can readily be seen how a town wi'l” 
100 or more silos becomes an impo'- 
tant trading point. Silos in this wt 
have. saved the day for cattlemen, *% 











heretofore the herds had to be drivea 
north to secure ™“feed through dy 
weather: Now, with full silos ard 






sa‘? 
litt’? 
given | 


sila”? 4 





Plenty of cottonseed meal, thes 
a tremendous -expense and ha 

cause for worry. Farmers ar: 
a flat rate of $8 a ton for th: 












delivered. Cattlemen will build 4 
silo in the farmer’s field if he w" 
agree to fill it at that price. OV¥ 
ranch near Corpus Christi is puttis 
up 40 silos, and another near F-- 


furrias even more, 







Breeding Fowls—When purchas' 
breeding stock careful attenti” 
should be paid to “strain” or “far~ 
ily:”, for “breed” is never a safe ir 
dication of productiveness. There 4’ 
numerous breeders in the country 
who have built up profitable strais 
of fowls by trap-nesting or otherwis® 
selécting, and breeding from thelf 
best. It is to this class of poultry 
men that we should turn when it® 
necessary to renew our flocks —[C¢. B 
Brown, 
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The Latest—Trolleymobile 
fhe trolleymobile system of trans- 
rtation for passengers and freight, 


q gemonstrated during the ‘past six years 


jn Europe under the name of trackless 


Syrolley or railless trolley, is being in- 


troduced in the United States with 


e several patented improvements, 


Trolleymobiles are trackless, noise- 


jess, odorless, roomy, comfortable, 
Pand seat 20 to 82 passengers facing 
forward. They, can run uphill and 


gown as freely a8 an automobile and 


on any kind of reasonably good road. 
Having broad tires of solid rubber, 
and not being confined to ruts, it may 
rather than injure the road. 


penefit 

It may plow its way through snow 
where a track line car would be 
stalled. It uses a snow leveler or 


| partial plow followed by a snow roller, 


and prepares the whole road not only 
forits own easier running but for that 
It can trail to mar- 
ket or shipping station wagons loaded 


| with country produce and shipments 
© io and from mills and factories. 


A trolleymobile line can tap a new 
district and bring all farm products 
into a regular market perhaps cheaper 
than can be done by any other means. 

A trolleymobile special freight car 
can transport from the country dressed 
earcasses, milk fresh from the farm 
and cool same in transit and trans- 
ship when necessary to electric or 
steam roads. 

Trolleymobile freight cars can be 
mun to barns, sheds, stores or. ware- 
houses 150 to 250 feet away from the 
trolley line, where they can unload, 
load and return to the line without 
Other 
trackless trolley lines, in order to have 
their cars pass each other without the 
yexation of removing and replacing 
or swapping trolleys, find it necessary 
to equip the lines with four trolley 
wires—two wires for cars going one 
way and two for those going in the 
opposite direction, whereas the trolley- 
mobile requires but half as many trol- 
ley wires. 

As two opposing cars approach each 
other, each motorman by simply 
pressing a lever disengages the left- 
hand trolley frem the wire and causes 
itto swing down and undef the right- 
trolley, which still: holds the 
tight-hand wire. The instant the cars 








pass the fevers are reversed and the 
disengaged trolleys catch their re- 
spective wires automatically. 





Using the Harrow 

H. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, ‘PA 

A disk harrow, spring-tooth har- 
row and a smoothing harrow are in- 
dispensable in farm work. In ‘fitting 
a piece of sod ground the disk har- 
row cuts the sod, thus enabling the 
spring-tooth harrow to do its best 
work. On fields partly seeded with 
weeds that spread from their roots, 
such as quack grass and others, I 
never attempt to use anything but the 


disk harrow. The disks in passing 
over the roots cut and leave them 
where they were turned up by the 


plow; a spring-tooth or a spike-tooth 
harrow will drag them to various 
parts of the field, thus disseminating 
cver the entire field. 

The ideal seed bed is best formed 
by a disk harrow followed by a 
spring-tooth, and finished with a 
smoothing harrow. On open ground 
where no sod crop is*plowed under, 
and where there are few lumps, a 
spring-tooth harrow will do all that 
is necessary to bring the soil into 
good physical condition. In working 
between small fruit trees in my or- 
chard I use the spring-tooth harrow, 
following with the smoothing harrow. 
I prefér a light harrow with the teeth 
short and well aslant. I cultivate my 
orchard, never allowing a sod to form 
at any time. The disk harrow is used 
to great advantage in growing. or- 
chards or in berry patches, as it can 
be adjusted either to throw the soil 
toward the row or away from it, as 
desired. When corn and potatoes are 
coming up I use the smoothing har- 
row to kill weeds. The growing crop 
is not injured in the least. For this 
and similar work I use invariably the 
light harrow, 

Igea—Cold storage 
of eggs does not exist in Germany. 
There the prevailing opinion is that 
a cold storage egg is not a fresh egg. 
The storage system in Germany is ex- 
clusively for export eggs. Under ihe 
law eggs may not be stored for more 
than three months. In Oldenburg 
there are 35 co-operative egg selling 
associations. Each egg is stamped 
with the date and other identification 
marks. If an egg is found to be bad 
the person who packed it is fined 75 
cents. As a result.all eggs are first 
class and sell at. better prices. 





The German 
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x miles of trolleymobile giving equal 
ae trolley eoulé not afford to go at 





Trackless Trolley Operating Trolleymobile 

4 The trolleymobile is an electric automobile car or. bus, having full 

» Motor equipment. and taking its power from overhead trolley wires the 

“pool as an ordinary trolley car, excepting that it has two wires and two 

». Tolleys instead of.one, but requires no special track. Requiring no rails, 
can be easily and quick?y installed. 

“mile of traek-trolley and equipment will install and equip three to 


It is claimed that the cost of ». 


or better service and going where a 
all for passengers, freight and 










The Second Great J-M 
Roofing Achievement 
a, & 
























































One of the principal contributions to roof- 
ing progress as developed by the H. W. Johns- 


Manville Company, is 


J-M REGAL ROOFING 


“The Roofing with Life™ 


‘ I ‘HIS material was perfected to supply a demand for a rubber type wool 
felt roofing, lower in price than J-M ASBESTOS, but containing the 
Johns-Manville standard of quality and service. 

J-M REGAL ROOFING does not dry out in the hottest climate and will 
not freeze or crack in the coldest weather. Does not melt, harden, rot or 
crumble with time; remains pliable and retains its water-and-fire-resisting 
properties indefinitely. 

Made of the highest grade wool felt, thoroughly saturated and heavily 
coated on both sides with genuine Trinidad Lake Asphalt, the most durable 
water-proofing substance known to roofing science. 

_ , Every roll supplied with J-M CLEATS, making it easy to lay, insuring absolutely water- 
tight joints, and lending a very attractive appearance to any roof because it does away with 
ightly t ed edges and laps. 

J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING and J-M ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
are the only other roofings, beyond J-M REGAL, you ever ni 
consider. ey cover your house and building with stone—defying 
fire and weather and time forever. 


Write Nearest Branch for Book No. 3625 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
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ae Manufacturers of Asbestos Shingles; Roofing; Stucco; Pipe ; 
verings; Waterproofing, etc. 
j Chicago ‘it Louisville New York San Francisco 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 
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International Harvester 
Manure Spreaders 
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NTERNATIONAL Harvester ma- 
oa ieee nure spreaders have a score of good 
i features in their construction. Each one is 
Hay Loaders the result of careful field experiment. 

Hey OWT MACHINES An I H C spreader is low enough for easy loading, 
Planters, Pickers yet it has plenty of clearance underneath. The rear 
Binders, Cultivators axle is well under the load, rear wheels have wide 
Exnsilage ere oe: rims and Z-shaped lugs, insuring good traction un- 
Shaler nen der all conditions, Frame, wheels, and all driving 
Combination, parts are of steel. Apron tension is adjusted by a 
Fog sod Spree Toot, simple device. Winding of the beater is prevented 
' Caltivators by large diameter, and beater teeth are strong, square 
GENERAL LINE and chisel-pointed. ? 
Sa and Gao Engiacs International manure spreaders are built in several 
Manure Spreoders styles and sizes, low or high, endless or return apron, 
Cream Separators for small farms or large. Examination will show 
— sturdiness of construction in every detgil. Repairs, 
-Threshers if ever needed, may always be had of te local dealer, 
Grain Drills Examine international epreaders at the dealer’s, 
andy em We will tell you whe sells them, and we will send 
Twine you interesting catalogues, 


















International Harvester Company of America: 
(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO usa 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 

















Poultry Appliances & Handicraft 
Compiled by G. B. FISKE. Illustrated descrip- 

| tions of @ great variety and styles of the best ° 
| le 


ss LL MACHINES ramen nests, roosts, windows, ventilators, incu: 


sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or | 
thaliow wells in any kind of soll or rock. Mounted bators and brooders, feeding and watering appi- 
ances, etc.. etc, Over 200 illustrations, 5x7 inches, 


on Wheels or on silla, With eigines or horse pow- 
ore. Strong, simple and. durable. Any mechanic | Qloth seccecsceseeecescecceeces gpesteers vee SO 
Can operate them easily. Send for catalog. ORAN 


WILLIAMS BROS.. « Ithaca. N.Y. aaniaca Wisse oan bee’ Gee Yorn 


DRILLING 
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Give it the royal treat- 
~ ment it deserves 


se the Mapes 
orn Manure 


Preferably broadcast to encourage the 
wide-spreading root growth which is 
such a characteristic of the Corn crop. 





The MAPES CORN MANURE has 
become one of the most popular and 
successful of all our brands, rivaling even 
the celebrated Mapes Potato Manure. 


Send for our Pamphlet 


GUANO COMPANY 
New York 


143 Liberty Street, - - : 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN 
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Are the Best Money Can 


pure or better. and Timothy cheaper. 


Buy 


ALFALFA, CLOVER and TIMOTHY seed, D. B. Brand, 99.507, 


Buy now. 


SEED CORN. Best Flint and Dent varieties either for crop or the silo. 


Germination tests to date average over 957 and as low in price as 


$1.50 per bushel in quantities. 


arieties, early, very. productive, with 
bushel. 


SEED POTATOES. Sens” poarch penasebeg pal 


We are Headquarters for Farm Seeds, 


in our own seed farms. 





® A ® 


Dibble’s Catalog FREE 


Address Edward F. Dibble Seedgrower 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y., Box A 


intermediate and late still on hand, some at $3.00 per bbl. 


1600 acres Ss 
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For sale by leading dealers. 
MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 28 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


is sure death to all leaf-eating insects. 


THE HIGHEST 
SWIFT’S—ouatity Known 


“SWIFT'S ARSENATE OF LEAD 


. ] Save your apples, potatoes, truck gardens, berries, vegetables, fruit, 


15 years’ experience back of this pest destroyer which sets the 
Standard of Excellence. Not always lowest if price but absolutely 
cheapest in the end. Take noother brand but insist on receiving 


Write for our Apple Book. 











100 Also Avstes, Pears, Plums, 


. Prices, freight paid. Catalogue. 
IAMOREAUK NURSERY CO., - Schoharie, N. Y. 














Our Guarantee 
4 ' 0 i : Page 
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CARBONDALE INSTRUMENT CO., Carboadale, Pa 
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Kentucky View of Nursery Bill 


E. D. HUDGENS, WABREN COUNTY, KY 


There is much need for reform in 
the nursery business. It is very 
strange that no onehas taken interest 
enough in the matter or had the cour- 
age to lead such a movement as the 
one the Orange Judd weeklies have on 
foot. This is certainly leading off in 
the right direction and should receive 
the support of all honest peopie, in- 
cluding both growers and buyers of 
nursery stock. 

I am a fruit grower and interested 
in having the productien and distribu- 
tion of nursery stock conducted in a 
more honest manner. Therefore, I 
consider this a very important matter 
and am very glad of the opportunity 
to join with you in the fight. Re- 
formatory laws have been enacted to 
govern almost every branch of indus- 
try except the nursery. Therefore it 
is high time the government turned 
its attention to renovating and elevat- 
ing to a higher plain the very founda- 
tion of successful fruit growing. 

With such leadership as yours has 
been in all such matters, and consider- 
ing the wide circulation of your many 
good farm papers, good result is 
bound to come from your labors. 

However, I fear you have not gone 
down deep enough to lay the founda- 
tion of your structure, because I he- 
lieve it will not be possible to giarity 
the nursery business stream in this 
country so long as foul tributaries are 
permitted to pollute the waters. This 
problem is like all other evil, an ounce 
of prevention is better than a pound 
of cure. We must go to the head of 
the stream and remove as far as pos- 
sible the cause of the trouble. This 
done, then proceed to apply proper 
remedies as needed to safeguard the 
future business. It we only had more 
honest, competent and reliable parties 
engaged in the nursery business there 
would not be much to worry over. It 
is the incompetent, unscrupulous and 
unreliable nurserymen and their 
agents who are responsible for degrad- 
ing a ‘business that should be con- 
ducted in an honorable manner. We 
must eliminate them from the trade. 

To my mind the best way to accom- 
plish this would be to enact laws re- 
quiring present and future nursery- 
men to obtain a license from their 
respective state agricultural stations, 
said license to be issued with the 
understanding that for proper cause 
the holder thereof would be fined, and 
in severe cases‘ the license be revoked 
and the party put out of business. 

Allow no nursery stock to enter the 
state unless it comes from a licensed 
nursery. Permit so traveling tree 
agent to sell nursery stock of any kind 
unless he be a duly authorized repre- 
sentative of a licensed nursery and ' as 
in his possession credentials to show 
what nursery he represents. 

Every honest nurseryman will wel- 
come such laws because they will at 
once place a standard to go_by that 
will make their business more honor- 
able and profitable. Every time a 
scoundrel sells a bill of diseased or 
improperly named trees to anyone the 
transaction hurts the honest nursery- 
man in two ways. First, it prevents 
them from getting the business; and 
second, by poisoning the mind of the 


purchaser, who will refuse to - buy 
more. The result: Future business 
restricted. 


It is practicable for the agricultural 
branches of both the state and na- 
tional government to co-operate and 
see that such laws are enforced. Such 
a plan as I have outlined would enable 
us to accomplish much more good at 
a great deal less expense to the people. 


Fruit Trees should be regularly 
pruned. If ‘pruning is done every 
year, the tree will get into, the habit 
ef producing a certain amount of 
wood and fruit, and there is little oc- 
easion for severe pruning. Winter 
pruning should be delayed until af- 
ter cold weather has passed. If the 
removal of large branches is neces- 
sary the wounds should be painted, 
using common thick white paint. 








Ward Luck with poultry is often just 
plain carelessness. 
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Treating Seed Potatoes 


The danger of introduction 


treat seed. Powdery scab is now 
sibly the most dreaded, and 
thing is being done to keep it from 
spreading. Experts seem unable as 
yet to control it. Embargoes placeq an 
European potatoes and Canadian stock 
last winter were wise precautions _ 

Experts who have been Studying the 
situation in the middle west believe 
that common scab is more likely tg 
be found in fields which have 


Ppos- 


every. 


been 


dressed with liberal applications of 


manure. Where commercial fertilize 
is used, powdery scab is not so likely 
to be found. This is based somewhat 
on the theory that the rank munure 
full of humus generates more or less 
heat and in its disintegration favorg 
the development of the spore growth 
of potato scab. 


Formaldehyde 


About the latest work done by ex. 
periment stations on the treatment 
of potato seed to kill disease germs 
is that recently gotten out by the 
New York experiment station at 
Geneva. In giving the uses of for. 
maldehyde gas as a treatment for 
scab, it gives credit to the originator, 
Dr Arthur of the Indiana station. His 
method is widely used and is known 
as the standard. Formaldehyde gas, 
being non-poisenous and harmless to 
both. metals and fabrics, has become 
the most popular disinfectant. Sey- 
eral methods of generating the gas 
are employed. The most common is 
to pour a solution of formaldehyde 
over crystals of potassium permanga- 
nate. The. resulting chemical! reac- 
tion forms a large amount of formal- 
dehyde gas in the course of a few 
minutes. The chief merits of this 
method are simplicity, freedom from 
danger of fire and rapidity with which 
the gas is liberated. But Prof F. G 
Stewart, author of the bulletin, says 
to use the gas treatment only when 
the liquid treatment is not feasible, 


Is Recommended 


Go Slow with Gas Treatment 


The New York station, in comment. 
ing upon its experiments along these 
lines, says it-has found that the gas 
treatment should be resorted to only 
where the liquid treatment is imprae- 
ticable. With the gas treatment it is 
evident that in order to secure a uni- 
form result the quantity of the chemi- 
cals must be varied according to the 
quantity of potatoes per cubic foot of 


space. At present the only formula 
which can be recommended as being 
both safe and efficient for scab is that 
of three’ pounds of formaldehyde and 
23 ounces of permanganate to 167 
bushels of potatoes in 1000 cubic feet 


of space. 

The standard strength of formalin is 
used in the liquid treatment, namely 
one pound of formalin (a 37% solution 
of formaldehyde) to 30 gallons of 








water. Of mercury bichloride two dif- 
ferent strengths are used: One grain 
of the salt to 1000 and 2000 parts of 
water. The latter strength is one-half 
that usually employed in practica! dis- 
infection. Experiments go to show 
that the immersion of the potatoes in 
this mixture is more effective if they 
are allowed to remain four hours than 
as though they were taken out at the 
end of two hours. 

Defoliation of Grapes—In some for- 


eign tests it was found that where de- 
foliation was not se severe as to ir- 


terfere with the nutrition of the fruit, 
it appears to have augmented its 
weight and sugar content. The aP 


plication of sprays was facilitated, and 


in certain cases the attacks of the 
cochylis were lessened, owing to the 
vines to’ the 


greater exposure of the 
sun. The greatest benefit was derived 
by defoliating early in the season. The 





decreased amount of foliage permit 
ted the flowers moistened by rains 
dry out and become more perfectly 
fertilized, hence the droppings 0! fruit 
was considerably lessened. Defolia- 
tion also appeared, to a certain extent 
at least, to prevent gray rot amons 
the matured berries. 

Make a Good Round Top on the 
strawstack, and put a few hangers 0M 


just as s®on as possible after through 
threshing. This avoids the stack be 
ing damaged by a.gust of wind befor 
it gets settled. 


“ 





rapid spread of potato diseas. pe 


made it more than ever necessary ty 
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HERE is a great deal more of SAS than of 
badness in the world; mote of joyfulness than 


of misery; more of kindness than of bitterness. 
No one knows this better than an editor who really 
comes im contact with every phase of human nature. 


Some throw bricks at him, some roses. 


But the spirit 


of the day expresses itself in tolerance and friendliness. 


It is our belief that there is not a more broadminded 


or more loyal, devoted family than the American Agri- 


culturist family to the ideals for which this journal 
stands and for which it has stood during all these 70-odd 
years in American farm life. Our readers express them- 
selves not only by loyal support with their subscriptions, 
but in various other ways in interpreting and reflecting 
public opinion as it concerns farm life and the prob- 
lems of the farm home, as in the following letter: 


To the Editor of American Agricui- 
turist: 

“For some time past I have been 
a regular reader of your paper. As 
number after number has come and 
gone, I have been growing gradually 
into a realization, in some degree, of 
the wonderfully helpful. work- yeu 
are doing for the farmers and for 
the rural communities. 

“When I read your published 
statement, ‘the most useful magazine 
in the world, I wondered if that 
were not very far fetched. But-your 
past few numbers have served to 
complete my conversion and corres- 
tion. To the people you reach, in my 
opinion, American Agriculturist is 
the most valuable magazine in the 
world. There is no other publica- 
tion in thé world today which could 
or does give us farm people the prac- 
tical information your paper does. 
At the same time its editor pervades 
the columns in encovragement and 


optimism and inspiration, in hopeful- 
ness and a glad certainty of the 
farmers’ harmonious and prosperous 


being. 

“Your progressiy eness should leave 
its influence in ev - home and on 
every farm where the inhabitants are 
not numbered among the hopelessly 
dead ones. Your endeavors for social 


The Weeks of Spring and Summer Ahead 


betterment appeal to me especially, 
because nothing else (literally) is so 
sadly needed today as social: life in 
rural districts. Your promotion of 
amateur theatricals pleases me 
greatly. 

“May I add, further, that your 
editorials on ‘Church day’ were won- 
derfully fine in their broad charity 
and forbearance and brotherliness 
and in their spirit of endeavor to se- 
cure unity of purpose whatever the 
creed. Unity is the strength of the 
world, from the unity of two to the 
unity of nations. 

“Finally, I rejoice and rejoice that 
you are doing this splendid work that 
is so widely useful. I rejoice that 
you are so ably equipped to fill your 
place. in agriculture, rejoice that 
others look to you for the help which 
they know they will surely receive. 
To the man or the woman nobly 
striving, every” expefience of life 
gives breadth of vision and. greater 
strength, while every true affection 
but hallows and sweetens life’s being 
during the hours of every day. This 
strength and compassion, sweetriess 
and light, are reflected from the pen- 
point, and carry. messages of hope 
and grace and faith and devotion to 
the heart attuned to catch the sym- 
phony.”—[J. $. Johnston, New York. 


URING the next several months many special articles will ap- 


pear in American Agriculturist. 


Prominent among them will 


be one dealing with co-operative recreation, which has proved such a 


splendid success at Amenia, N Y. 


Another will contrast western and 
eastern methods of handling apples fot market. 


This will be distinct 


from the article on apple harvesting and marketing methods of Adams 


county, Pa. 


lhe eastern cattle feeding business conducted in Pennsylvania will 


be discussed at length. 


Making an abandoned pear orchard profit- 
able in Maryland will prove interesting to growers of this fruit. 


To 


people who seek to develop a high quality egg market the article we 
have on this subject will offer useful suggestions. 


And then there are others: 


Poultry; Dairy; 


Phase of agricultural news, 
portant farm subject. z 


Silos; Alfalfa; Harvesting grain crops; 
Field crops; Fruit ;.Vegetables 
Household entertainment and problems. 


; Tools and machines; 
Our effort is to cover every 


to give helpful suggestions on every im- 


The Furnace of Gold, that most absorbing serial story of which 
three installments have already appeared, will run during the spring 


and early summer. 


The Mystery of the Old Tower, a five-part story, which will appeal 
to all boys and girls who like an exciting tale, starts in an early issue. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Editor American Agriculturist. 








Oregon Pioneer has used his 
Studebaker ever since 1874 


EGON territory was largely settled by sturdy pioneers who, with 
OF household effects packed in mae 4 sturdy Studebaker wagons, 
fa tye! areata arpa 
An interesting letter from Mrs. Sarah A. Haughton, of Norway, Oregon, 
tells of the wonderful record of a Studebaker wagon bought in 1874. In 
part Mrs. Haughton states : 

“My late husband bought our Studebaker wagon in May, 1874, We loaded 

started fo for Oregon. The ee Oe eentdinek conte 

pow pad of the wheels. There was only one other wagon in oz neighborhood 

and that has gone to pieces long ago, while our wagon is still in good work- 

ing order. My son recently hauled 4 41 boxes >of butter, each box weighing 

between 65 and 66 pounds, and the roads were pretty bad.” 


IT PAYS TO BUY A STUDEBAKER 


Thirty-ni f hard work—and he dele nm in the end. Don’t listen to 
‘wagon = 7 on bt gk the lealer who wants to sell pepe om, « 


unusual for a Studebaker. pr ay agon represented to be “just as good” as 
go to pieces, and owners have to buy new Studebaker. “ 
ones, but a Studebaker wagon lests oki ctime. If you want @ wagon that will last, run 
Studebaker wagons afe built to last and to easily and stand up to its work, there is only 
stand up under rough usage. It is true a one wagon torbuy—and that's a Studebaker. 
may cost a few dollars more, Studebaker Buggies and Harness are just 
as good. 


but the long service it gives makes it the 
STUDEBAKER South Bend, Ind. 
KANSAS CY 


Ninn YORK SISAGO 
INEAPOLIS 
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Buy Direct from Factory 


‘30 DaysFREE Trial-$25000.Bond 
4 5 Year Guarantee On Materials 


IF —) - “= 
Friends and Neighbors—While I Tell You 
< 2» LISTEN About the Greatest Engine in the World. 


ud The else in the a better engine at a lower price than you can get any- 
where else in the world. Simple in construction. No confusing levers. 

No uhnec arts. It eats up work. Fifty thousand farmers, contractors and 
ot! on bought ey engines on trial the same as you can and kept my 
engine because th ey co uldn’t afford to be without it. I'll send you my 

engine on 30 days’ free trial. Put it right at the hardest work on your 
farm up to capacity. If my Galloway engine doesn’t do the work, send 
it back to me and get your money back. 


Write Me. Get My Catalog, Prices 
and Special Offer . 


Learn why Galloway Gene are used in United States and 90 torden 
countries. My free ik proves I save you $50 00. 

output, careful material buying and direct selling ¢ do it. A> 

machinery trebles output without increasing cost. I'm saving two 






























to three million dollars for other farmers, contractors, etc., in the 
United States. Ican save you money on your engine or other 
farm machinery. I give youa lower price than you can 

apywhere and top notch quality that bas never been equallea. 


Free Service 


Department 

My engine cuparte will answer 
any questions relating to ign 
carburetor ad ae timing 


ony coer ae 
loway will run without your 












oway engines 
é-cycle, water-cool 
a sameey 


govern . engine 
has 81 1-2 inch bore, 10-inch ‘stroke. 
Price to ‘738 $99.50. Other Cagine knowing * | points but 
bargains in St Cape’, oe vias with @ ing them you can get 25% to 8® 
year guerantee backed by $25,000 bond, more work out of it, 
Free Engine Book 
Describes and illustrates every Gellowar en 


ney Everything 
from 1 3-4 H. P. pumping engine to our P. heavy du 
portable engine. Flowest | <a alee 


Pp 
You can get a gasoline engine, cream separa’ 
Free Proposition manure er or any other Galloway he pee ry 
ly or entirely without cost ke youinthe end. No agency scheme. Write 
anne poet. and details of plan. dress . 
oe’: William Galloway Co, * oattowsy st 





























Clean Milk 


By 8. D. BELCHER, M. D. 


In book the author sets forth practical 
methods for the exclusion of bacteria from milk, 
and how to prevent contamination of milk from 


trees, ‘red 8c and. up. 
ben tase oon Shrubs, ete. Seed Corn, 
and Oata We were my 4 Eieteon os 

have better, facilit 


for Catalogde. ERNST ORURSERT RIES. | Box 18. t Eaton ¢ 0. 


Sweet Clover Seed ™ 


00K READ! ii: Ss tae ee 
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white 




















che blen- the stable to the consumer, Illustrated. 527. 
| nial yellow. Prices and circular how to grow it sent inches, 146 pages. Cloth «sssserserseenes $1.00 
r on request. E. BA RTON, Box 92, Falmouth, Ky. 

Orange Judd Company" 
ALFALFA Y¥ fe TI grow it,:bale it, ft, ship it. 315 Fourth Ave. 
Inguire E. 1. WHITE, - euOVRACUSE, ‘N N. ry. 


SAVE$50103300 
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Dae Makes 


Black, | 
~*~ Tough, 


Pliable, 
Waterproof 





STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 


of New York 





SAVE HALF Your 


Paint Bills 


INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
years’ use. It will please you. 
, Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
: ‘ DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Pactory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 
all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
Raper A ge 


aes 
‘ou, wi ple Color Cards. Write me. 
OW. I can save you money. 


0.W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, .¥. 


LIGHTNING ROD 
___.9¢ PER FOOT 


Quality Copper—| Heavy Cable 
A conductor than required by In- 
surance ies, System complete with 
ii directions for installing. No agents. 
‘ou get wholesale price. 

Buy Direct—On Trial—freight Prepaid 


By usin 
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direct from our factory. #Hundreds of efclu- 
styles. Wire and tal thee gene 
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Band—Societies Formed Function Splendidly—Church Becomes 
Social and Educational Center—By D. T. Hendrickson 


come across a 
partakes of 
the simple ru- 
ral life of long 
ago. Such a set- 
tlement, only 25 
miles from New 
York city, is 
New Monmouth, 
Bt; -d. It con- 
sists of two 
churches, the 
postoffice, a 
harness shop 
and about 20 
houses, Years 
ago there were 
the schoolhouse 
and various 
stores, but 
shortly after the 


It is refreshing to 
country village that still 








—_ — | 
Rev A. H. Sutphin 
passage of the law permitting the 
centralization of schools the school 
was consolidated with the new gram- 
mar school at Belford, and when the 
New York and Long Branch railroad 
passed through Middletown and the 
New Jersey Central was built through 
Belford, villagers began to trade at 
the larger towns, so the home stores 
were closed. 


From its foundation. in 1668 the 
people worshiped at the old Baptist 
church at Middletown, but in 1854 


they decided to separate and establish 
a church of their own. Rev William 
V. Wilson was the first pastor of the 
new church. For 12 years previous 
he had been pastor of the Keyport 
Baptist church, and during that time 
had conducted a chapel at Port Mon- 
mouth. Hence when he assumed his 
new pastorate the chapel united with 
and. strengthened the church, As a 
result many fishermen and sailing 
masters with their families became 
part of the enlarged church commu- 
nity. Their descendants are still num- 
bered among the staunchest adherents 
of the church. 

Dr Wilson served the congregation 
faithfully 38 years. Being a man 
of considerable means he took a deep 
interest in the welfare and happiness 
of his people, and many a home was 
earned through his assistance. He 
was content to preach for a nominal 
remuneration, and his gifts to charity 
and missions were each year consid- 
erably more than his salary. When 
he resigned in 1892 he had passed his 
80th year. He maintained his resi- 
dence in the community after his res- 
ignation and still took part in the 
ehurch work until 1908, when at the 
ripe age of 96 he passed on. 

New Blood Carries on the Work 

After his resignation the church 
was served by various clergymen, 
most of whom 
used it as a 
stepping stone 
to answer a 
“higher call.” 
In 1903 came 
the Rev Archi- 
bald H. Sutphin 
to the pastor- 
ate. He was 
born in Holm- 
del, where his 
father was @ 
blacksmith for 
sixty years. 
Though born in 
humble circum- 





John N, Hillyer 


stances “Ar- 

chie,” as every- 

one knew him, has in his veins the 
best blood of the Netherlands. 
Thrown entirely upon his own re- 
sources, he worked at various occu- 
pations, saved his money, entered 


Colgate academy, went through uni- 
versity and theological seminary, and 
at the end of 12 years had earned 
diplomas representing the degrees of 
bachelor and master of arts and bach- 
elor of divinity. 

After having served Baptist con- 
gregations at Grand Rapids, Mich, 
and Oswego, N Y, he received a call 
to the New Monmouth church. It 
was something like ‘“‘the Dutch tak- 
ing Holland.” He found a rich coun- 
try church in the midst of a prosper- 
ous farming community, but suffer- 
ing from internal dissensions. Pos- 
sessed of natural tact Archie Sutphin 
healed all these old sores and soon 
won the enthusiastic support and ad- 
miration of everyone. With his com- 
ing there began those movements 
which have made the New Monmouth 
Baptist church the most-talked-of 
rural church in New Jersey. 


Church Strong-in Membership. 


The church has now 198 active 
members, with as many more mem- 
bers of the congregation. These peo- 


ple lend their pastor their “cordial 
eo-operation and financial support. 
The property is free of debt and there 
is money in the treasury. Just now 


members are subscribing $5000 with V 


which to. build an additign to include 
a kitchen and a basket ball court, 
bowling alleys, etc, and recitation 
rooms for the. Sunday school, which 


-held at the church. 


may be incorporated with the. main 
body of the church. 

The annual roll call is the 
social event of the. church. Then 
present and former members come 
from near and far to spend the day 
and the evening together. One year 
Uriah Seeley, one of the earliest mem- 
bers, came from Los Angeles, Cal,. to 
be present with the members, many 
of whom he had known .for 60 years 
or more. 

The Sunday school, of which Deacon 
John N Hillyer is superintendent, hag 
210 members, with an average attend- 
ance of about 160. This is believed 
to be the strongest rural Sunday 
school in New Jersey. The teachers 
are carefully instructed in their work 
by pastor and superintendent. A 
graded system of lessons is used. 
The school has always been a valu- 
able support to the church, as the 
following figures will testify: Of the 
198. members mentioned, 84 are under 
30 years, 69 under 25, and’ 49 under 
20. The fact that there are so many 
young people in the community first 
inclined Mr Sutphin to the opinion 
that the church should expand and 
become the social center of the com4 
munity. The school is noted for its 
annual Christmas, children’s day and 
other entertainments and sociables. 

The senior Christian endeavor so- 
ciety holds its devotional meetings on 
Sunday evenings before church and 
gives a social and entertainment at 
the parsonage the first Thursday 
night of each month. The junior 
society meets on Saturday afternoon 
at the homes of members, where light 
refreshments and children’s games 
are enjoyed. Admission fees are never 
charged, the church and all its kin, 
dred societies being supported by vol- 
untary contributions. 

Ushers’ Union Does Good Work 

Another powerful adjunct of the 
church is the ushers’ union composed 
of Pastor Sutphin, Superintendent 
Hillyer and 54 young men. It attends 


great 


to the yshers’ duties at all regular 
and special church services. Meetings 
are held the first Monday night of 


each month at the homes of various 
members. The host serves supper. 
Membership has grown~so large that 
this is now barely possible. Many 
‘people think the.meetings should be 
The organization 
has been an important factor in hold- 
ing the young men together. 

Over 40 members are farmers. 
Some have inherited farms, several 
have purchased farms of their own, 
while the rest assist their fathers in 
the management of the old home- 
steads. Several ushers have taken 
courses at the state agricultural col-« 
lege, others have pursued winter 
short courses, a few have taken up 
correspondence studies on farm and 
other topics. Most of them are grad- 
uates of high schools and a few can 
write A Bor B S after their names. 
Not only do these fellows take in 
about every farmers’ educational 
meeting within striking distance, but 
most of them are prominent in grange 
work. They have given several edu- 
eative and instructive entertainments. 
Two years ago they initiated the idea 
of having members of the state agri- 
cultural college staff give scientific 
lectures in the church. The union is 
strong financially and carries shares 
of building ang loan stock. 

Athletic Features Emphasized 

Aside from church activities and 
social features, athletic sports have 
been developed. The basketball and 
the lawn tennis teams rank with the 
best in East Jersey, while the basket- 
ball team came last year within one 
game of winning the pennant in the 
Monmouth county league. A team 
has been organized again and has en- 
tered the league, of which the mana- 
ger of this team has been elected 
president. 

Several societies connected with the 
church are waxing’ strong. 
women’s home circle reaches the 
women who live at inconvenient dis- 
tances from the church. It has been 
the means of brightening the life of 
many a woman who has but a little 
chance of ever getting to church. An 
occasional sociable is held for such 
and many have been thus encouraged 
to join the church. Mr Hillyer is 
superintendent of benevolence. Many 
a poor laborer’s or fisherman’s wife 
or children have been clothed so they 
might attend church.or the latter the 
public school, and a good many tons 
of coal or baskets of groceries have 
been paid for out of the fund. 

The main line of the Jersey Cen- 
tral traction company runs within 100 
yards of the church; gas and electric 
lights and gas for -heating. may 
found in nearly “every home. The 
farmhouses have steam heat, hot and 
cold water, telephones and every other 
modern convenience. great ma- 
jority of the farmers come to church 
in their high power touring cars or 
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g for generations. Houses 
with the best of furniture 
But above and beyond ali, Saar. 
folk of New Monmouth read the W 
of God and conduct family worsaal 
in ter homes. Shall we not Pe 
that their blessings are 
one fact? et this 





Market Conference to Continue 

The continuance of the work towarg 
developing better farm marketi 
through the efforts of the nationa| an 
ference on marketing and farm credite 
which met in Chicago last week - 
assured when the conference decided 
to form a permanent organization ™ 
first session last year was made up r 
men from all sorts of "business fe. 
educationai work who met at the ou 
eral call of the agricultural news. 
papers. According to the resolutions 
adopted for governing the permanent 
organization, all societies and busi 
nesses will be represented in future, 

A general committee of 15 represen. 
tative men will be executive and will 
contro! the destinies of the conference 
Briefly, their functions are to work out 
the general organization plan of the 
tuture. The annual dues wil! be $2. 
The executive committee will begin tg 
work out plans for a constructive edu. 
cational campaign for the improve. 
ment of quality in farm products with 
the ultimate idea of fixing more defi. 
nite standards for them. It was sug. 
gected that the committee hold an all. 
American standardization exhibit at 
the next conference, for the general 
belief is that until more definite stand. 
ards of farm products are attained the 
marketing problem cannot properly be 
solved. 


When Samuel Untermeyer of New 
York attempted to answer the ques. 
tion,- “Are farmers’ co-operative or. 
organizations in restraint of trade” 
a lively’ discussion was brought 
on. Mr Untermeyer’s point of view 
agreed with that of most of th: pro- 


gressive farmers and leaders through. 
out the west, that it is not desirable 
to have any different 


¢ set of regula. 
tions for farmers’ organizations than 
is imposed upon the other busines 
interests. He declared that no gen. 
eral reply Gould be given to th | Ues- 
tion set for him to answer, but that 
each co-operative organization was a 


case by itself. 





Progressive County Wexford 

An Irish farm of 5VU acres at Wex- 
ford has been in the Richards family 
since 1819. The dairy herd consists of 


70 cows, Curious enough they are 
Shorthorns crossed with native 
stock and were last ‘summer re 
ported to the American com- 
mission as averaging about 

pounds .milk per cow annually; 
animals producing less than 610 
pounds removed and sold. The milk 
averages a shade more than 3, fat, 


and is sold at the rate of 23 cents per 
pound of fat. Most of this goes toa 
Dublin baker at 3% cents a quart ia 
summer and 4% cents in winter, a 
quart weighing 2.58 pounds. Prices 


paid for feed for dairy animals aver- 
age $1.34 per 100 pounds for brewers’ 
grain, $50 per ton for cottonseed cake, 
and $2.50 per 100 pounds for ground 
wheat. : 

In County Westford are 84 co-opera- 
tive societies serving agriculture, these 
including 30 credit societies. | armer 
members are now able to buy ferti- 
iizers $5 to $10 cheaper than before 
the formation of the co-operative 80- 
tieties. Six members of a society com- 
bined, bought a $3000 threshing outtit 
with money borrowed at 3% % interest 
from a local bank, eachof them assum- 


ing an equal share. After the grain of 
the members is all threshed the ma- 
chine is rented to nonmembers and the 
outfit operated for three months in the 


threshing season, 


Social Betterment—Seth Low, presi- 
dent of the national civic federation, 
has appointed a committee for the 
study of agricultural conditions, 4 
provided in a: vote passed by the or 
ganization March 21. The _better- 
ment of’socia! conditions in rural dis- 
tricts of America will be one of the 
purposes of the department, althougt 
its main effort will aim at the 1m 





provement of the material well beiné | 


of the farmer through the more aé- 
vantageous marketing of his products 
The committee includes Kenyon 

Butterfield of Mass, T. C. Atkeso®, 
master of W Va state grange. ©- 

Barrett, pres of the farmers’ educe, 
tional and co-operative union . 
America, T. N. Carver of Wash, P, F 
Claxton, commissioner of educatiog, 
J. L. Coulter of Wash, Myron T. — 
rick, ambassador to France, C. old 
Holtman of the univ of Wis, G. Har 

Powell, pres Cal fruit growers = 
and Oliver Wilson, master of natlo 


grange. ——_ 
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More About Loan Companies 
We turned the light on the Empire 
realty and mortgage company in our 
jast issue. Quite a number of other 


| epncerns are doing this class of busi- 


s. One is the National mercantile 
company of Canada that advertises 3% 
joans. Its tables and figures vary some- 
what from those of other companies, 
put the general principle is the same 

The Commonwealth securities loan 
eompany Of Dallas, Denver and Seattle, 
which we have previously exposed, has 
been operating on the same principle. 
It went into the hands of Loyd B. Smith 
as temporary receiver at Dallas, Tex, 

arch 4, and the company itself has 
since petitioned the court to declare it 
pankrupt. 

Any concern that issues, negotiates 
or sells obligations of any kind on 
the partial payment or installment 
plan, is in effect doing a banking 
pusiness, though it may not come 
ynder present laws that regulate 
panking.. It should not be permitted 


' t take its depositors’ money under 


the conditions that authorize for- 
feiture for lapses. Every state now 
requires that even life insurance poli- 
cies, if discontinued, shall be issued 
for the full amount already paid for, 
instead of robbing the policy holder by 
confiscating what he has paid. in. 
What would you think of a bank that 
taxed you $31 for letting you deposit 
with it $52 at the rate of $4 a month? 

Massachusetts has a very stringent 
law (Chapter 427, Acts of 1904) that 
has practically driven these schemes 
out of that state, and it is now going 
after the National mercantile com- 
pany, which at this writing has not 
been authorized under said law to do 
business in that state. 

Likewise the Alabama state super- 
intendent of banks reports to us that 
the Empire realty and mortgage com- 
pany is not under the supervision of 
that department, adding: “If it has 
engaged in the banking busiriess we 
are not aware of the fact, and would 
very much appreciate your advice in 
the premises.” 

The new law in New York state is 
based upon the Massachusetts statute. 

The promoters of such schemes 
usually claim’they are not building 
and loan associations. The LOCAL 
co-operative bank, sometimes called 
a building and loan association, is a 
ronderfully successful institution, 
wwned co-operatively by its share- 
holders, and conducted for their bene- 
ff. at almost no expense. A few 
years ago promoters tried to apply 
this same principle on a_ national 
seale in the guise of so-called NA- 
TIONAL building -and loan associa- 
tions, but the commissions, expenses, 
fees, lapses, fines and other exactions 
practiced by the nationals were such 
that they have been driven out of 
business in most states. 

Schemes of this character are usu- 
ally profitable according to the extent 
fo which their victims believe or 
imagine that’ they are conducted in 
accordance with the legal and eco- 
nomic laws of banking and insurance. 
Therefore they sometimes make pro- 
vision “for death surrender value, 
cash surrender value, and collateral 
loan value,” thus employing the lan- 
Buage of life insurance. 

The biggest profits to the promoters 
fan come only through the misfortune 
of depositors who for any reason lapse, 
and thus sacrifice the whole or part 
of what they have paid.in. 


Studying Market Problems 


as the federal government doing any- 
es in relation to improved markets? 


Yes, it is just waking up. For years 
Practically all attention was focused 
"pon crop production. When the new 
Secretary of agriculture, Mr Houston, 
took over the work he announced that 
the problem of marketing is of equal 
portance with production. He is 
one tely right. Several thousand 
re a have been set aside for a study 
a 'S important question under the 

rection of Dr Carver, formerly of 

atvard university. 

Sec Houston announces five lines of 
—: First, marketing surveys, 
; ods and costs at leading market 


—. throughout the country; this 
..°’er marketing systems, wholesale 


retail, costs of distribution. ete. 
mend, study of transportation and 


vo os r Lara. 


storage problems with the idea of 
eliminating waste; also terminal and 
transfer facilities and special service 
such as pre-cooling. Third, city mar- 
keting and distribution investigations, 


these to cover municipal and farmers’ 


markets both wholesale and retail, as 
well as a Study of delivery from. pro- 
ducer direct to consumer by means of 
Fourth, @ 


parcel post or express. 
standardization of produce, when suit- 
able sizes and packages will be rec- 


ommended, as well as uniform qual- 


ity of product. Fifth, co-operative 
production and marketing problems. 


The government suit has been dis- 
missed against the Florida fruit lands 
company and its officers charged in_the 
original indictment with fraudufent 
use of the mails in promoting the sale 
of land in the everglades. Commis- 
sioner Brennen held that evidence had 
teen submitted, showing that the com- 
pany and its officers were guiltless of 
fraud or fraudulent intent. 





ee 


To Study Animal Disease—Animal 


diseases are to be studied at the Rocke- 


feller institute for medical research 
under a $1,000,000 endowment just es- 
tablished by John D. Rockefeller. To 


this great sum James J. Hill has added 
$50,000 for the particular investigation 
of hog cholera. In the Northwest alone 
it is estimated that this disease has 
killed $60,000,000 worth of swine dur- 
ing the last year. The endowment will 
enable the institute to make its work 
with farm stock just as thorough as it 


has been in the past in regard to hu- 


man diseases. 
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ta A i Mr. 
the Incandescent Lamp 


No matter where you 
live, you can enjoy all of 
the comfort—all of the 
convenience—all of the 
economy—of using elec- 
tricity for lighting and for 
operating numerous 
utensils and utilities. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON TO-DAY 





The Edison Lamp—and Its Logical Sequence 


p The logical sequence and result of 
Edison’s original invention of 


was his success in perfect- 


ing the most efficient and economical system of 
storing and using electricity for lighting and other 
purposes. The perfect product is offered to you in the 


STORAC 


— \— 1 


RS ae a , 
Edison y Battery 


HOUSE LIGHTING PLANTS 


The Edison Storage Battery, the 
only nickel-iron, alkaline battery, 
contains no lead plate or acid— 
hence has no ‘battery troubles” 
and needs no complicated in- 
structions. Anyone can under- 
stand it, 







Edison Storage Battery Company, 
212 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J 
Send me Catalog H. 
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EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO., 


212 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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€f 18 MECHANICALLY PERFECT 








LIME AND POTASH MIXTURE 


Guaranteed Analysis, 40% Calcium Oxide, 1% Available Phos. Acid, 5% Potesh 
MOST VALUABLE WITH MANORS 


APPLY ANY TIME 


For information about this mixture and our LIME CARBONATE see our loce! agent or write as. 


837 Marine Bank 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CORPORATION 


CALEDONIA MARL BRANCH 
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Reo the Fifth 


is designed by a man who believes 
in super-strength. He has learned 
this need through 27 years of car 
building. 

In this 35-horsepower car, every 
driving part is made to meet the 
requirements of a 50-horsepower 
engine. And every test goes far 
beyond the usual requirements. 


For Instance 


For years we have kept test 
chassis on the road. Relays of 
drivers have run them at high 
speed night and day. After 10,000 
miles of this reckless driving we 
take the car apart and inspect it. 

Not only must the chassis stand 











that test, but every vital part must 
stay new. It must show but little 
evidence of wear. 

We could build this car for one- 


Here is Super-Strength 


fourth less by just skimping the 
hidden parts. Under normal con- 
ditions it might for a time serve 
you as well as this. But it could 
not stay new. And it might cost 
you hundreds of extra dollars in 
troubles, repairs and upkeep. 


Does It Pay? 


It pays us to give you the utmost 
in a car. We have in this way 


* held the lead in our class. The 


demand for such cars has grown 
and grown, faster than we could 
supply it. 

We are building for the future— 
for what men will say five years 
after buying the car. 

It also pays owners to buy such 
a car, when they buy a car to keep, 


Go and See 


Go see this car. See the hand- 
some streamline body, the perfect 





equipment, electric lights and 
starter, deep upholstering, perfect 
finish. 

Then go below all that. Get the 
details of this costly chassis. Find 
out why each car is six weeks in 
the building. 

Then note how low we have 
brought the price. Last year’s 
price was $1,395, with electric 
starter and lights. ‘This year it is 
$220 less. Most of that saving 
comes from the fact that all our 
special machinery for building this 
car has been charged against 
previous output. 





We are giving you here the best 
we know, regardless of time and 
cost. The more you know about 
motor car troubles, the more such 
a car will appeal to you. 

Ask us for address of nearest 
dealer. We have them in a thou- 
sand towns. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICH. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. Canadian Price, $1,575 


Reo the Fifth 


$1,175 1914. Model 
Equipped <= 
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eae fleets to report in Mexican wa- 
ah ters without delay, 
President Wilson has 

Mexico followed the only 
course left open. His 


Ghiratle. In spite of strong pressure, 
and against advice of many would-be 
‘statesmen, the president has consist- 
“ently and persistently counseled pa- 
“tification and a reorganization within 
hatrepublicitself. He has insisted very 
operly that within the possibilities 
cansshouldsettletheirown affairs. 
they seem incapahle of doing at 
t. Consequently, at the right 
and in the right way, the United 

is now to do its duty. Since 
ne passing of Diaz chaos has pre-- 
‘Vailed in Mexico, Americans have 
mn murdered, our flag has been in- 
ted, and representatives of other 
countries have suffered inlike manner. 
Mexico itself has been the greatest 
“loser. The United States can no long- 
er shift the responsibility, It has no 
desire to do so. President Wilson will 
“have the backing of all right-minded 
Americans. Time alone will show 
A whether the powers essential to a sta- 
“ble government are inherent in the 
- Mexican people, or whether the 
American flag ultimately shall wave 
over one united and prosperous na- 
on from the lakes to Panama. 











ed last month at Rome, 
Italy, on the subject of 
and fungous 
“ pests. It was the first 

t ever made to bring about co- 
on- between the nations in com- 
these troubles, The conference 
| to ask each of the nations repre- 
¢ to do three things: 1, Support 
ustitute for studying plant pests; 
fectively supervise nurseries, in- 
the image and dispatch of 





as. are accompanied by an 
cate showing that they 


certified to, 
preyent 


such of our er te moe Be eat 


ould ‘£0 @ 





“The proposed Certificate 


' step farther and guarantee that pease 


Plant is true to name, ‘The Rome con- 
ference was partly 4 result of the cam- 
paign against imported insects and 
fungi first inaugurated by this maga- 
zine some years ago. Our advocacy of 
a righteous system whereby sellers and 
buyers of nursery stock shall be as- 
sured of getting plants true to name, 
has also attracted international atten- 
tion. The United States government is 
already conducting an inquiry into the 
laws upon this subject prevailing in 
various European countries. 





From the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from the lakes ’'to°the gulf, May 
3 will be cele- 
Rural Church Day brated as Go to 
at Hand chureh day in 
rural 
ties. Governor Hatfield of West Vir- 
ginia will issue a proclamation for his 
State to observe that day. A con- 
ference of ministers and chureh offi- 
cials also met at Parkersburg April 
16 and planned for a state-wide rural 
church day. It is believed that.in no 
instance has there been such a uni- 
versal activity on the part of rural 
people, including ministers, church 
officials, local press and church mem- 
bers in the carrying out of such a 
country-wide movement. Those whoat- 
tend church regularly should make it 
a point to ask friends and neighbors 
to go to church on that day. If just 
one person is invited in the proper 
spirit, in the aggregate much good 
will be done. But why stop with one2 
Speak to five or 10, and if others 
speak to the same five or 10 it simply 
intensifies the effect. Let’s join hands 
all over the land and make this a 
great event in rural affairs. 





The new Clayton antitrust bill was 
introduced last week, with the presi- 


dent’s approval. 
Equal Justice, It provides that 
No Special Favors mutual . assdcia- 


tions not having 
capital stock and not for profit, may 
conduct - their ‘legitimate functions, 
but their officers shall be subject to 


» prosecution for any of their acts that 


conflict .with federal antitrust. laws, 
the same as any othertrust. This is in 
harmony with our position in Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist’s editorial April 18 
entitled Farmers oppose special priv- 
ileges. The idea is to insure equality 
before the’ law for all  organ- 
izations, whether of capital or labor, 
farmers or others, special privilege 
must not be conferred upon labor un- 
ions, nor upon agricultural unions. 
Any limitations upon the federal 
courts in issuing injunctions and pro- 
viding jury trials in cases of indirect 
contempt must also apply alike to all 
citizens and organizations. Equal and 
exact justice implies an absolutely 
square deal and no favors to one and 
all. This is what the farmers want. 





Much -has been said and done about 
uniform barrels and boxes for. pack- 


ing apples, and 

Uniform Measures some cities have 
Desired tried to elimi- 
nate fake con- 


tainers of one kind and another. But 
‘much is still to be dons. Selling by 
weight has always had-its merits, but 
the weight of a bushel, peck, quart, 
etc, should be uniform-throughout the 
United States. Between the various 
states there is now a discrepancy of 
four to 30 pounds to the measured 
bushel in the standard weight of sta- 
ple commodities. Take onions, for ex- 
ample. Weights between states vary 
from 48 to 57 pounds; dried peaches 
28 to 40; beets 50 to 60. How with 
these ranges in weights can the farm- 
er engage. in interstate commerce and 
depend upon réturns? Let the federal 
bureau of standards recommend a 
standard set of weights to be adopted 
by all states. 





The very newest idea in rural credit 
is being worked out in Missouri, where 
“a large number of farm- 

ers and business men 
from many counties in 
the state are contribut- 
ing to a perpetual fund for the edu- 
cation of boys at the college of agri- 
culture. Private individuals for some 
time have been lending money to am- 
bitious young men who would not be 


Investing in 
Character 


‘able, otherwise, to attend the agriculs 


tural college, These loans have been 
paid back in the first year or two after 
students had graduated from the col- 
lege. The new plan is to put the 
whole matter on a business basis. A 


commilttee of ‘business men. will -pass 


on the credentials of the prospective 


communi-, 


‘Sm to be bald. back two years after 
graduation. Several thousand d 
already has been paid in and thé fund 
is growing rapidly. The 10 county 
bureaus are supporting the idea, con- 
tributing through their county agri- 
culturists. In Ripley county farmers 
have made a rule that no individual 
can give more than $1, so that the 
fund is representative of a large num- 
ber of people. Here is one of the 
best investments that has ever been 
made in any state. Money which gives 
one young man after another an edu- 
cation in agriculture is earning bigger 
dividends than that invested in any 
business enterprise, however profit- 
able. Every young man who leaves 
the agricultural college to return to 
a farming community is a center of 
advancement, and through his greater 
ea prod the atate is enriched. 








Improvements oush as buildings, 
plants and crops are exempted from 
taxation in California ir- 
rigation districts. This 
single tax has been in 
effe@t since March, 1909, so far as is 
concerned the raising of public funds 
to pay the interest and sinking fund 
of irrigation bonds. The farmer who 
improves his land is not taxed for the 
benefit of those who hold their land 
for speculation or who fail to utilize 
or improve it. Old districts have the 
privilege of coming in under the new 
law. When Modesto did so, it was 
because the change was advocated by 
farmers who had watched its work- 
irigs in the newer districts. It is only 
fair to say that the application of the 
same principle in British Columbia 
and in some towns of northwestern 
Canada is meeting with considerable 
favor. The difficulty remains, how- 
ever, of assessing land values for tax- 
ation upon a basis that is equitable 
to all. 


Single Tax 





‘The time to kill flies is before they 
become flies. One fly killed now will 
prevent the growth 
of thousands later 
on. A fly “is capable 
of depositing. 150 eggs at one time 
and of producing five or six batches 
during its short life.”” Just what this 
means when extended to later genera- 
tions may be guessed from the state- 
ment that “the progeny of a single pair 
of flies, assuming that all live, if 
pressed together at the end of the sum- 
mer would occupy a space of over 14,- 
000,000 cubic feet!’’ Glory be, they all 
don’t live! Too many do, ‘however; 
so get busy now. Destroy both flies 
and-Wreeding places, such as manure 
and refuse of all kinds. The sooner 
such material is applied to the fields 
or burned the better. 


Kill Flies Now 


That is a good decision of the West 
Virginia geological survey; namely, to 
notify land owners 
concerning any dis- 
covered mineral de- 
posits on their prop- 
erty. Hitherto reports on individual 
farms have been withheld until the 
official. reports were published. Thus 
speculators could become posted be- 
fore, and take advantage of land 
owners who might not learn of the 
value of their property until too late. 
Nothing could be more common sense 
than this decision. It should be uni- 
versally adopted by all states in 
which there are mineral or other val- 
uable deposits. 





To Protect 
Land Owners 





The recent order by Secretary Dan- 
iels of the navy department, abolishing 
the use of alcohol on any 
naval vessel; in any navy 
yard or at any naval sta- 
tion, meets the hearty 
approval of all right-minded people. 
Aside from the purely moral or ethical 
questions involved, it is strictly a bus- 
iness proposition, An American war- 
ship is an immense plant in which as 
high as $16,000,000 is invested. It isa 
powerful machine; sturdy, delicate in 
injustment and open even in times of 
peace to the dangers of shoals, break- 
ers, icebergs and storms. How impor- 
tant then, is it that the men who have 
charge of a warship should have clear 
brains, unbefogged intellects and com- 
plete command of all their faculties. 
Secretary Daniels cannot be too highly 
commended. 


Feed All the Roughage the cow will 
eat up clean; Up to the point where 
she gains too much weight. When- 
ever she. ‘becomes too fat, reduee the: 
amount | _ of» roughag leavin 


No Grog on 
Warships 
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THE c E ITC 
Stover Silage 


Testimony accumulates as to the 
value of stover silage. Some farmers 
have ‘hesitated about using the silo 
because they need the grain for feed. 
ing. Just recently I talked with aa 
Orange county (N ¥) dairyman who 
each year fills three large silos with 
corn stover only. He pulls off a}) of 
the ears, using this as grain for other 
classes Of live stock, feeds the sij,o " 
to the cows, and balances it -with , oul 
centrated feeds high in Protein. Hae 
prefers this way of using the orn 
crop, because his results have been 
so. satisfactory in every particular. 

I tried this myself some years ago, 
but did not strip the stalks of thoir 
ears entirely. We went through the 
fields breaking off only the large, ma- 
ture ears and leaving thé nubbins anq 
small, undeveloped ears to go in the 
silo for silage. I was obliged to do 
this one season because of the need 
of corn for hogs that were soon ty 
be finished. We were practically, out 
of corn, and it was so high in price 
that it made it inadvisable to pur- 















































chase any. I realized that we coula 
get cottonseed meal, gluten, linseed 
meal and other protein concentrates 
that would balance up the stover 


silage, and by so doing we could get 
as good a feed as by using the ears 
in the silo. Our results were so sat- 
isfactory that season that we con- 
tinued thereafter 

When you compare corn stover 
with timothy hay you find that both 
protein and fat are just slightly un- 
der timothy, and the carbohydrates 
compare very favorably with the car- 
bohydrates in timothy. I really pre- 
fer an abundance of stover silage to 
timothy hay for feeding dairy cows. 
Succulence of the silage overbal- 
ances the increased nutrients in the 
timothy. I believe there is a point 
kere that many farmers can investi- 
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gate a bit, if they occasionally run i 
short of corn for other purposes on ‘ 
the farm. Where much corn is put t 
in the silo even a few loads thus 3 
gathered may mean a difference be- t 
tween an abundance of ear corn for f 
cther farm purposes, and a shortage n 
which often is costly as well as an- a 
noying. ‘ 
Alfalfa with Grain Seed fi 
Interest grows in every direction D 
regarding alfalfa. New attempts to - 
grow this splendid crop are made tt 
each year. Of course, there are many 
failures. To just what one single F 
cause these failures are due in each ve 
instance it is not always possible to in 
say. Poor land undoubtedly causes “ 
many failures, and so does wet soil. th 
Then, too, poor seed and improperly a 
prepared land for the crop enter into pa 
the problem; and not infrequently pr 
sour land. And then also soil is used Hf 
in which the proper bacteria have 
never been established. This _ last 
trouble is more common than many 
people think. ra 
It takes time to get an alfalfa soll vic 
thoroughly established with alfalfa ~ 
bacteria. Hence one must plan to at the 
tain this end long before he els 
seeds the crop. Some nemers are tot 
meeting the situation by adding 4 yee 
pound or two of alfalfa seed to thelr as 
clover and timothy seedings. This 9 
small quantity of alfalfa is inexpen- thi 
sive, yet enough plants will be estab We: 
lished to thoroughly. inoculate the que 
field if the soil conditions are proper yea 
otherwise. And if clover-grows read- Th 
ily, then it. is reasonably certain that ~ 
the land is not so acid as to destroy een 
the bacteria. ' wa: 
By using a small quantity 0! seed lar, 
with the clover and memothy. pacte- 6,64 
ria will likely be fully enoug estab ~ 
lished, so that if the clover and tim by 
othy land is later put to aifa ilfa the like 
soil will have been. inoculated and & fore 
good stand secured.—[C. W. © i 
aot fore 
How-to Feed Bees—Many a that 
are on the market for feeding. m9 are 
of them having merit and some par Year 
ticular convenience. They ™2y }- BL 
listed: Cary, Danzenbaker, Paise. ° | nr 
vision board, pepperbox or Boarint z 4 
(slow or small feeders), and ues tmnt 
(a rapid feeder). These may ¢ eer hs 
pictured in the catalogs. On ‘its 
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% ad millions as a full crop, and 279 
| Million bushels in 1911, 


Free Trade and Lower Duties 
[From Page 4.] 

million bushels in one year, being 188 
millions in 1911. These world exports 
have usually been consumed by Eu- 
rope. Chieago pices range from 10 to 
15 cents a busks! higher than a year 
ago, but in Atlantic coast markets Ar- 
gentine corn is selling at about Chi- 
cago prices for American corn, Farm- 
ers who buy corn are glad that prices 
have gone no higher, while farmers 
who sell corn would have liked: still 
higher values. Prices of American corn 
heretofore have been made by the 
one-tenth of the crop which is about 
the usual proportion that is sold. in 
market, the other 90% being consumed 
in country of production, 

Twice as much WHEAT was import- 
ed as during any previous quarter, and 
the arrivals would have been _ still 
larger had Canada removed her duties 
against American produce and thus 
won free admission for her wheat 
and potatoes to this market. 
The price of wheat is 10 to 15 cents a 
bushel lower than a year ago. United 
States having had the largest crop ever 
(781 million bushels); same was. true 
of world at large, and the present 
prospect is for another bumper yield 
in our winter wheat belt. 

Total imports of wheat for current 
fiscal year May not be as much as in 
1905, but may show large increases in 
the following fiscal year. Wheat im- 
orts during quarter noted of under 
,200,000 bushels, compare with com- 
bined receipts of domestic wheat at 
primary markets of 100 million bushels 
for same period. Argentine exports of 
wheat range from 69 to 134 million 
bushels annually, having been 84 mil- 
lions in 1911; Australia 15 to 55, India 
four to 58, Netherlands 30 to 58, Rou- 
mania 26 to 68, Russia 54 to 225, United 
States 24 to 98 millions. The mini- 
mum shipment of wheat from export- 
ing nations of the whole world.in.any 
recent year was 296 million bushels, 
maximum 820, and for 1911 was. 610 
millions. European nations heretofore 
have been the principal importers of 
wheat. 

Twice as much OATS has been im- 
ported as of corn, but less has been 
said about it, and prices are 5 cents a 
bushel (about 10%) higher than a year 
ago, although the domestic crop was 
one of the largest on record—1078 
Million bushels, Foreign arrivals 
for the quarter just ended 14 
million bushels, compared with arriv- 
als of domestic oats in primary markets 
during the same time of about 66 mil- 
lions. Oats imports have come largely 
from Canada and the duty of 6 cents 
per bushel applies to that country as 
to all others—reduced from 15 cents in 
previous tariffs, and 10 cents following 
the war tariff. 

Only about 500,000 more bushels of 
FLAXSEED were imported this- No- 
vember, December and January than 
in like quarter following short crop of 
1910. Total foreign supply for this 
fiscal year miay be considerably less 
thanin 1911. The difference of 5 cents 


a bushel in tariff cuts little figure com- |. 


pared to a large or small crop, and 
prices are 20 to 30 cents higher than a 
year since. The domestic crop is from 
18 to 28 million bushels. 


Foreign Vegetable Arrivals 


Foreign . beans have arrived 
father more freely than in pre- 
vious years. The .200,000 more 
bushels imported during the quar- 
ters is not much compared to 
the domestic crop of 12,000,000 bush- 
els, Indeed, today’s indications are that 
total imports of beans for this fiscal 
year may be only about half as much 
a in 1908, Prices are 15 to 25 cents a 
bushel lower than a year ago. 

About twice as many onions came 1n 
this quarter as last, but imports 
Were not greatly in excess of same 
quarter three years ago, and for the 
year mey not be as large as in 1911. 
The duty -has been cut. from 40 to 20 
cents, and thé Chicago market now is 
around $1.25 a bushel, compared to.25 
cents a year ago. The low price then 
~ due to carry over of abnormally 
6on, Stock from previous crop—some 
600,000 bushels compared to 4,600,- 

bushels in 1913. 
he potato market has been affected 
¥Y heavy importations compared to 
forei weatter one year ago, but this 
peed Supply was only one-fourth 
MIs as in same three months of 
der -l<, For current fiscal year, the 
eto supply may be only one-sixth 
os ny 1912, although Chicago prices 
~All cents a bushel higher than a 
stil! nee. Imports might have been 
arger but for strict quarantine. 
ong Stic crop last year was about 
million bushels, compared to 


Sugar and Tobacco 











For Tires 


_ Prices on Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires 
have dropped 28 per cent in the past year 
alone, 





these reductions. But let us see if those 
high prices mean better tires. 


In No-Rim-Cut tires you get these four 
features found in no other tire in the 
world: 


The 126 braided wires in the tire base— 
the only way known to make a satisfactory 
tire that can’t rim-cut. 


The “On-Air Cure.” That is, each tire is 
final-cured on an air bag shaped like an inner 
tube. That is done to save the countless 
blow-outs due to wrinkled fabric. And it 
adds to our tire cost $1,500 per day. 


The Rivet Fabric 


You Pay Too Much 


Some other tire makers have not met 


When You Pay More 
Than Goodyear Prices 





More Mileage 


Will higher-cost tires give more mileage? 
We have had scores of experts workirig for 
years to build a tire that gives more mile- 
age. They are in our department of reséarch 
and experiment. They have made thou- 
sands of tests. And they say that No-Rim- 
Cut tires as made today mark the limit in 
tire mileage. 








A 
And note this: * In late years, when most 
cars carried odometers for measuring tire 
mileage, No-Rim-Cut tires have outsold any 
other. In 1913 we sold eleven times as many 
as in 1909. And all because of mileage rec- 
ords on perhaps 400,000 cars. 


The Real Reason 


It is easy to build tires to cost less than 
Goodyears. It is simply impossible to build 
a tire worth more. 















breaker strip, for the 
rights to which we paid 
$50,000. It lessens, by 
60 per cent, the danger 
of loose treads. 


The All-Weather 
Tread. A double-thick 
tread of very tough rub- 
ber. As smooth as a 
plain tread on dry roads, 





The reason for our 
prices lies in mammoth 
output—the largest in 
the world. It lies in 
efficiency which results 
from years of tire- 
making. It lies in small 
profits. Our profit last 
year averaged 6% per 
cent. 





- but a sharp anti-skid on 


tire, whatever the price, 


features. 





‘wet, ————_— you what they save in 
Note that no other OoOoD FEAR trouble, save in upkeep 
AKRON, OHIO to hundreds of thou- 

offers one of. these No-Rim-Cut Tires sands of users. 
costly and _ tire-saving With All-Weather Treads or Plain Goodyear dealers 


Let these tires show 





are everywhere. 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
Toronto, Canada London, England Mexico City, Mexico 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities DEALERS EVERYWHERE Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
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oline—Kerosene 
\Engines 


Bo matter what work you want to do, 
there's a Jacobson engine that's just the 
thing, One of our newest operates on either 
gpeoline or kerosene, J. ‘ortabie 

soline Engines are approved and labeled 
by the Underwriters. They carry theheavi- 
est loads with ease. Material and work- teacher. 








manship finest obtatinaie. 











s Farm Arithmetic Taught? 


Is there a course of Farm Arithmetic in your school? Are the 
large boys and girls of your school taught the arithmetic of farming or the 
arithmetic of city things? It’s an important matter and you can help correct 
the evil of the old system. Speak to the board of education, ask the 


— JACOBSON MACHINE ; i i 
*/ 5 pope, Ee, 00. Most Farm Problems Can Be Solved by Arithmetic 
f » » > ov. L Warren, Pa. When the elements of arithmetic have been learned why keep reviewing the problems, why keep going 
;i | Wass over and over what the older boysalready know? GIVE THEM NEW PROBLEMS, not about stocks 
4 N Send N and bonds, or cube root, or city occupations. GIVE THEM PROBLEMS ABOUT FARMING—about 


. N for 


Sols. Ferti'izers, Feeding. Dairying, Farm Accounts, Animals, Crops, Fruits, Vegetables, Drain 


Se | ~ 
\ ae , 1 Free Similar Subjects. Burkett and Swartzell’s FARM ARITHMETIC is a new book—a real arithmetic, IT 
; : Booktet IS TAUGHT AND USED JUST LIKE ANY OTHER ARITHMETIC. ANY TEACHER WHO 

a 3 TNT 4 TEACH ARITHMETIC CAN TEACH FARM ARITHMETIC, ADD IT TO YOUR SCHOOL 





























Dakota. 
“Farm Arithmetic’ is 
State Text Book 

















the larger boys and girls. They will learn arithmetic in terms of agriculture, ont eur. 
ture in terms of arithmetic. MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS TO GET THIS SUBJECT TAUGHT, 


Send Your Boys and Girls to 
The New York State School of Agriculture st a an eg aggre te agp 
“Farm Arithmetic’’ is so good that I have it on my Your “Farm Arithmetic’’ contains a great deal of 
at Morrisville, N. Y. book list as a supplementary arithmetic. I shall urge useful information. The book can be in our 
Scientific and Practical Instruction ia all my rural people to use it.—[{Lillian M. Riechard, seventh and eighth grades.—(G. A. Grimm, Supt 
. District Supt., State Educational Dept., Masonville, County Schools, Nazareth, Pa. 

Agriculture and Home Economics N. Y. “Farm Arithmetic” certainly will be * gprricenti 
Excellent Equipment in all branches. 200-Acre Farm. You, have made a notable advance in the publication book for use in the public schools—iMasen A. 
Most oF mm apn Ch Tuition free to resi- of “Warm Arithmetic.”—{K. L. Hatch, Professor of Stone, Supt. of Education, State of Vermont, Mont- 
dents of New York State Entrance requirements Agricultural Faducation, College of Agriculture, Uni- Delier. 
moderate. For Catalog write versity of Wisconsin, Madison. “Farm Arithmetic’ is pedagogical, brimful of in- 


F. G, HELYAR, Director, Drawer A, orrisville, N. ¥. I have carefully examined “Farm Arithmetic’ and terest, inspiring and intensely practical. I shall 
take pleasure in informing you that it is exactly the 4 Dlace for its use in our class.—[N. A. Banker, 
— ~~ | kind of an arithmetic that I have been looking for. Of Dept. of Mathematics, State Normal and Industrial 
It meets admirably the needs of the pupils in the College, Prairie View, Texas. ; 
South Dakota schools and I hope it may be generally In “Farm Arinmetio” yon have produced an epech- 
adopted as a text.—[G. G. La king book.—t[J. J. ‘ooper, § 

t of Public Instruction, State of South Kentucky, Lexington, Ky 


tate University of 
“Farm Arithmetic’ meets the needs of the students 


i 


wrence, State Supt., ma 


now being considered by the of rural and agricultural schools better than iy 4 
ion for a place on the sug- that has come to my it a 
list of books for Tg wy M. Shep- be in the hands of every student above 

3, 


view. In my opinion 


nt of Public grade in rural schools.—{Mark C. Cautkins, 
ucks School, Avoca, N ¥. 


For terms to schocls, write ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, NEW YORK 













































































peking to prevent needless dupli- 
yn of effort in arranging exhibits 
the various state departments at 
‘county fairs throughout the state 
he state fair at Columbus, a con- 
was held at Columbus under 
direction of the Ohio state agri- 




















































































nce 


laces of the exhibits. 


he division of agriculture was rep- 
nted by N. E. Shaw, head of the 
Sn and orchard inspection work, 
~ 'G. W. Galehouse of the Wooster state 
” experiment station, A. B. Graham. of 
the agricultural extension department 
of Ohio state university, Henry S. 
_ Mesioh,. representing the dairy and 
food department, and R. G. Patter- 
gon of the state board of health. So 
- much interest has been attracted dur- 
- ing the past few years by the exhibits 
- of the various state departments that 
it has been almost impossible to care 
for all of the requests from county 
fairs for displays. Then there has 
‘been more or less duplication. Under 
_ the plan approved by this committee, 
_ the following schedule of state exhib- 
its was outlined and will be placed in 
: operation this fall: 
of Agriculture — Athens 
county, Columbiana 
county (state fair), 
Mahoning county, 
- Mi Muskingum . county, 
' Jackson county, Stark county, Tusca- 
was county, Washington county. 
ard of Health—Brown county, Cler- 
ont county, amilton county, Jackson 
nty, Lawrence county, Meigs county, 


ee county, Guernsey county, Har- 
county, Franklin county (state 
Aas periment Station (three exhibits)— 
2 ae liams county, Defiance cdunty, Henry 
county, Putnam county, Wood countv, 
cock county, Darke county, Logan 
county, Montgomery county, Greene 
nty, Portage county, Columbiana 
Pr nty, Franklin county (state fair), 
' ‘Hamilton. county, Clermont county, 
ai wn county, Sandusky county, Seneca 
yi Wyandot county, Crawford coun- 
Je 


Division 
mty, Carroll 
Franklin 


Richland county, Marion county, 
hoga. county, ayne county, Mus- 
Mite! county, Erie county. 
tension Department—Hardin coun- 
ty, Shelby county, Miami county, Logan 
; ty, Champaign county, Highland 
mty, Seneca county, Licking county. 
ipary and Food—Paulding county, 
county, Sandusky county, Mont- 
county, Butler county, Ashta- 
county, Trumbull county, Franklin 
“ ity (state fair). 
---) The Ohio agricultural commission 
. has selected as the site for the experi- 
ment station in Washington county 
‘the Kate Harvey farm near Fleming. 
. consists of 170 acres and was 
jught for $45 an acre. When the 
misson first considered the selec- 
of a site in Washington county 
was a disposition on the part of 
7 of the land owners there to 
‘ the price for what the state 
wanted. The first offers were rejected 
- and the, commission later made a sec- 
- ond visit to the county, with the re- 
+ suit that the Harvey farm was bought 
* at what the members of the commis- 


gion consider a fair price. 
It consists of diversified land, so 
that it will be suited for the experi- 
oe 1 raising of fruit, corn, wheat 
and other products. The tract, how- 
ever, did not contain proper soil for 


ip now. experiments, and the plan 







a 


“now to purchase 10 or 15 acres 
tional as near the site as possible 
: trucking. The purchase was made 
to certain oil and gas leases, 
the owners of these leases ex- 
pressed a desire to assist the com-~ 
mission in carrying on the _ experi- 
farm and agreed to waive their 
rights to certain parts of the 
farm which would be under cultiva= 
tion and in such condition that it 
would not be advisabie for prospects 
_ to be made for oil and gas without 
eras the success of some of 
_. the expérimental crops. 
; - The state highway department has 
"~~ awarded to H. E. Culbertson of Cleve- 
land the first contract for the repair 
of the old national pike. The section 
‘extends from Zanesville to Hebron, a 
nee of 25 miles, and the price id 
436,117. The roadway will be 16 
‘feet wide and will be constructed of 
_¢onerete. Approximately one-fourth 
of the amount will be paid by the fed- 
eral government, this being the first 
road in the state to be improved with 
























‘the assistance of the government 
Sunder the law recently passed at 
Washington. The contract provides 
that the A shall be finished by 
cember es 
To Beautify National Pike 
' State Highway Commissioner Mar4 
w has a plan for beautifying the en- 
/tire ro of the old national pike, 
hich will eventually be rebuilt across 
Ohio. He stro advocated the 
plar of fruit-and other trees along 
ie way and the painting of all 
i¢ fences. He hopes to awaken 
among several sections of 
so that the owners of abut- 
fty will ‘take a special in- 
seeing that everything is 
‘are.under dis- 
the repair of the road. 
ust as the first sign of 


ee ot ‘~~ 








Cultural commission to ‘arrange the 


‘Oats and potatoes to plant. 





wear appears. The system of road 
patrols, which has made the roads of 
many European countries famous for 
their smoothness, may be inaugurated 
along the national pike. It is ex4 
pected that the rebuilt road will prove 
a great highway for automobiles, and 
it is pointed out by some of the good 
roads enthusiasts that the passage off 
so many autos along the road will 
enhance the value of the abutting 
property, since it Will bring many new, 
buyers through the state. 

Greater speed in making public thd 
results of the examinations of candid 
dates for certificates as veterinaried 
is planned by the state agricultural 
commission who under the new law 
have charge of that work, replacing) 
a special commission. The class just 
examined numbered 106,44 of whom 
were from the veterinary college off 
Ohi6 state university and 36 from 
the Cincinnati veterinary college. It 
was an unusually large class and thd 
members showed promise of much 
ability along their chosen profession. 

Under the new plan the commission 
expects to make known the result of 
the examinations within a week, 
which will be a great improvement 
over the old plan. It was formerly/ 
months and months before the men 
who took the examinations knew 
whether’or not they had passed. In 
many cases some of the candidated 
after taking the examination and not 
hearing from the examiners took fon 
granted that they had been rejected 
and sought other fields of labor. Be4 
lated certificates came to many, in 
some cases nearly a year elapsing be-~ 
tween the examinations and the noticd 
to the successful candidates, 


Milk Must Advance 


H.’ WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 
There has been much delay in farm 








and garden work by recent rains. 
Dairymen are anxiously waiting for 
warmer weather. Feedstuffs which 


they are compelled to buy are high in 
price, although hay is very reason- 
able. The general feeling is that there 
must be an advance in the price of 
milk for 4% and 5% butter fat. Many 
men who are now biving in the city 
are making application for work on 
farms, but they do not seem to be sat- 
isfied with conditions offered. The 
indications are th&t many of the la- 
boring classes of people must leave 
the cities and go out and become pro- 
ducers of the food which they must 
have, and which the business in the 
cities will not supply the means with 
which to purchase. 

Theré is no use for any person to 
try to deny the fact that many kinds 
of business are off one-half and more. 
The people in the markets are buy- 
ing less in quantity. That condition 
of affairs puts the farmers to think- 
ing that possibly there will not be a 
great demand for produce next fall, 
and they are not anxious to hire help 
to labor on the farms. They have 
Ween making inquiries this week for 
Eastern 
and northwestern seed will be used 
extensively. 


Leute Tax Rates 


According to- the tax commission 
the tax duplicate has been enlarged 
by several million dollars. In other 
words, property that has remained 


hidden heretofore is being brought to 
light and the possessors of it will 
hereafter pay taxes on this class of 
property just the same as on any other 
class of property. Regardless of one’s 
views ar to the kinds of property to 
be taxed, the Ohio law calls for list- 
ing of all kinds of property, and both 
the letter and the spirit of this law 
should be put in force so long as it 


_remains on the statute books. 


The important and practical prob- 
lem arising out of this increased 
amount available for taxation is, what 
shall the rate be? . The officials have 
promised relief from high taxes, but 
where will be the relief: if property is 
taxed at its full value and all sources 
of property are taxed, if the rate is 
continued at the same figure that was 
maintained before the increased tax- 
able value was placed upon property, 
real estate and personal? 

It remains to be seen whether the 
taxing officials intend to be fair and 
square in this matter. Taxpayers will 
not stand trifling with. They are 
quite fully satisfied that for most pur- 
poses the state apwvropriations are 
Teasonably abundant and have been 
reasonably generously provided. This 
being the case, any attempt to obtain 
more money by legerdemain methods 
or deceit or trickery will be resented, 
and justly so. Unless the tax rate is 
reduced so that taxpayers of farms 
and other real estate feel the effect 
of lessening taxes, there will be re- 
sentment manifested in no uncertain 
terms, 

There is: not a county or township 
in which the total taxes of farm or 
home should not be lessened under 
the meaning of the law now in force. 
Farmers should clearly express them- 
selves as expecting their total taxes 
to be.lessened. If public moneys are 
not wasted and spent on idle officials 
and for unnecessary supplies or other 


« ments, 





of appropriations in 
order that those officials and depart- 
ments now being extravagantly main- 
tained may be scietnifically adminis- 
tered, and those institutions and de- 
partments inadequately supplied may 
be put on their feet as their merit and 
worth demand. 

What is wanted in Ohio, as in every 
state, is just returns on the property 
holdings, liberal appropriations for 
meritorious institutions and depart- 
and extravagance and waste 
driven from public places. In secur- 
ing these things farmers will give 
their aid and help generously. What 
they object to is useless expenditures 
by idle and wasteful public officials. 


Girls and Curls 


Ohio farm girls have 
neglected in contest work 
The state agricultural commissidén 
wants at least one girl from every 
county in Ohio to go to Washington 
next December and shake hands with 
Mrs Woodrow Wilson. To help pay 
the expenses, the commission will 
contribute $10 toward the expense of 
one girl from each county for this 
trip. She must be the winner of a 


not been 
this year. 


baking-sewing-canning contest and 
comply*with rules. The county fair 
board or some other party in the 


county must pay the balance, $40, the 
cost of the trip. 

The girl who wins second place in 
the contest will have a free trip to 
Columbus the week of November 2-6. 
Her expenses for this week will be 
paid by the agricultural commission, 
She will be under the care and eye 
of the domestic science teachers of 
the university of Ohio. Good rooms 
and board will be furnished. A five- 
day course in lectures and _ actual 
demonstration in cooking, home mak- 
ing, home decorating and home health 
is the program. The girls can get 
rules and entry .blanks by writing 
Pres A. P. Sandles, Columbus, O 


Corn Contest for 1914 


Greater inducements than ever are 
ahead for the corn contest the coming 
season. In addition to Washington 
trips, arrangements have been made 
with the officers of the university of 
Ohio to give a free short course, three- 
year scholarship in the college of agri- 


culture. The cash value of such 
scholarship is $60, and will be 
awarded the boy who wins the first 


place in the leading junior contest in 
his county. In most counties, the main 
contest is the growing of one acre of 
corn, The boy must be between 17 
and 20 years of age to apply to the 
scholarship, 

The contest in general, leading to 
the Washington trip, is open to any 
farm boy, but he must comply with all 
the rules of the contest and stay in the 
fight in good faith to the very end. 
These offers are open to every county 
in Ohio. Free state trips are also of- 
fered to boys; and printed rules and 
entry blanks may be obtained from 
Pres A. P, Sdndles of the state agri- 
cultural commission, Columbus, O. 


Usual Acreage—Weather has been 
wet and cold, which has delayed farm 
work and farmers are getting anxious 
in Stark Co. Wheat and clover came 
through the winter all right and are 
looking good where not too wet. Stock 
is in fair shape, but will use feed up 
closely. About the usual acreage of 
spring crops will be put in. Butter and 
eggs are lower. 

Dispute Over Milk—Rather a back- 
wa:d spring in Mahoning Co. Little 
plowing done, ground being too wet. 
Roads have been bad. Wheat turned 
brown. Most farmers have their ciover 
Seed sown. The sugar season was 
short, not much syrup made. Some 
farmers are out of feed and no pasture 
yet. The farmers and the milk com- 
panies of Youngstown cannct agree on 
prices and terms for milk. 

Light Syrup Crop—tThere has been 
but, little spring work done in Knox 
and Licking Cos owing to the con- 
tinued wet and cold. Wheat looks 
finely, .The maple syrup product was 
light*this year. Some clover has been 
sown. and some to sow yet. Mary 
people are changing places this year 
but not many public sales. Fat stock 
of all kinds bring a good price. Corn 
is 60c p bu, oats 4c, hay $12 p ton, 
wheat. 85c p bu, sheep 5 to 6\%c p Ib. 
Cattle are scarce and high, hogs 8i%4c 
p lb. Many people plan to spray this 
year. 

Wheat Condition Low—Condition of 
winter wheat around Bascom is below 
the average, much being winterkilled. 
Tate sown wheat is poor, Would place 
wheat crop at about 80%. Farmers 
have sold freely during the winter and 
there is perhaps not more than 15% of 
last year’s wheat crop in 
hands. The season is about 20 days 
late, and little plowing has been done. 
A good many farmers did their plow- 
ing last fall and early part of winter. 
Stock in general is.in good condition 
and the country is full of roughage. 
‘Many horses have Pap from azoturia 






-with spring work. 


farmers’ * 








never been so many cattle fed in this 
part of the state as during the past 
winter. Over 4000 head were bought 
by feeders, having been shipped in 
from the west. Farm hands, single 
men, sre getting $35 monthly and 4 
horse kept. Men with families are 


getting &@ year with rent, fuel, cow 
kept, 50 Tbs dressed pork and their 
fruit and vegetables furnished. The 


fruit buds on peaches were about one 
half killed. People have neglecicg 
their orchards and have failed to pia nt 
new trees; the result is not on app'e 
tree here in bearing to 40 trees 49 
years ago. Hopewell is building $80) ‘uy 
worth of pike roads with present 
bonding of township. Will require 

,000 more to pike the remaining 
roads, Most of the farmers think the 
government at Washington would far 


better have invested $35,000,000 in 
good roads where people live and neeg 
them than to build $35,000,000 worth 
of railroads in the frozen climate of 


Alaska.—[T. F. H. 

Clover Fine—Spring work has com- 
menced in earnest in Champlain Co, 
Much plowing is done. Prospects for 
a bumper crop of wheat and rye 
which wintered well. Clover is look- 
ing finely. Houses are scarce and 
rent high on accgunt of work on the 
new half mile of road to be built 
south of Mechanicsburg and at the 
Big Four gravel pit. Fruit trees are 


backward, which indicates a_ good 
crop. p ‘ 

Hard on Clover—Darke Co has had 
plenty of late cold weather. Few 


oats sowed yet. Ground has been too 
wet to plow. Season is hard on early 


sown clover seed. The roads are the 
worst this spring in recent years. The 
more good roads are advocated the 
more we need them; all talk and no 
work. 

Prices High—Roads are in bad 
shape around Copley. Public sales 
have been numerous with everything 
going high. Eggs are 20c p doz, but- 
ter 25c p Ib, milk 7e p qt, wheat %4e 
p bu, hay $14 to $15.50 p ton. 

Ground Too Wet—aA very wet, back- 
ward spring in Washington Co. There 
is little planted as yet and most 
ground is too wet to work. Prospects 


for fruit are not as good as might be 
hoped for. Peaches are said to be 
killed but most other fruit is back- 
ward and is said to be all right. 
Franklin Pomona Meeting—Frank- 
lin pomona met at Ohio state univ last 


week, All granges report gains in 
membership. Pomona authorized the 
printing of a resolution urging that 
county boards of education be com- 
posed of persons of wide experience, 
large affairs and genuine interest in 
schools, and that the county superin- 
tendent be actively identified with ru- 
ral affairs. Much interest is mani- 
fested in the new school code. Prof 
Vivian gave an illustrated lecture on 


his trip abroad. Miss Elma Faulk dis- 
cussed textiles and their adulteration 
and recommended a pure textile law.— 
iMary E. Lee. 

Poor Syrup Year—Have been having 
very bad weather in Morrow Co. It 
has been rainy; plowing was delayed. 
Farmers are anxious, as they are late 
The roads have 


been almost impassable Greatly in 


need of pike roads. There were many 
public sales. Stock of all kinds 
brought high prices, with the excep- 
tion of horses, which are about 20% 
cheaper. More farmers are needed, 


as there are several farms not rented. 
Hired help will be more plentiful, as 
the shops have greatly reduced their 


force. Very poor year for maple 
syrup. It is selling at $1.50 p_ gal. 
Wheat is 95c p bu, oats 37c, rye +, 
clover seed $7.50, corn T5c p 1) lbs, 
potatoes 75c p bu, eggs Itc, butter 24¢, 
hay $8 to $10. There is considerable 
hay and grain in the farmers’ hands. 

Stock of all kinds look good. 
Feed Scarce—Weather has been 
rainy in ,Jackson Co. The farmers 
Oats 


were behind with their plowing. 
sowing was late. A good acreage of 
corn will be planted if there is sult- 
able weather for plowing. Wheat 
looks well. Grass is starting and 1S 
needed because feed is getting scarce. 
Good cows are worth $75. Pigs are 
searce. Corn is worth S80c p bu, pota- 
toes $1, butter 30c, eggs 15c. 
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_ Church Day Proclamation 
“grATE OF WEST VIRGINIA—Ex- 
ecutive Department 


To the People of the State of West 
Virginia, GREETING: 


As the greatest force for inspiring 
petter country life and development 
of the rural community the country 
church offéfs the greatest opportu- 
nity and is the most potential agency. 
In the present wide interest being 
manifested in better agricultural de- 
yelopment, better country schools and 
higher standards and ideals of life in 
general, it has become apparent that 
only through the leadership of the 
church, which can: arouse the reli- 
gious motive, can this movement be 
placed on secure foundation and per- 
manent success assured. 

Upon the activities of the country 
minister in the country church and 
the co-operation of his people de- 
pends largely the wholesome life of 
the respective communities, and these 
efforts in elevating the standards of 
the religious, moral and civic life 
should not be confined to one day, 
but should be the purpose of every- 
day concern. 

With the desire to act in concord 
with those who have inaugurated a 
movement for the increased useful- 
ness and influence for good of the 
country churches of West Virginia, I 
hereby designate Sunday, the third 
day of May, next, as 

Rural Church Sunday 


and urge that on the day thus named 
the people in the rural communities 
of West Virginia shall join together 
heartily in religious worship, and with 
particular aim to promote personal 
devotion and attendance and to give 
impetus to the revered church-going 
eustom of olden days. 

In testimony whereof, T have here- 
unto signed my name and caused the 
Less Seal of the state to be affixed. 
(SEAL) Done at the Capitol, in the 
City of Charleston, this the eighth 
day of April, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and four- 
teen and of the State the fifty-first. 
By the Governor, H. D. Hatfield. 
Stuart F. Reed, Secretary of State. 

Preachers’ Committee Also Aids 

In response to a timely request our 
governor has issued a proclamation 
designating Sunday, May 3, 1914, as 
Rural Church Day, calling the people 
to worship and to consider “a move- 
ment for the increased usefulness and 
influence for good of the country 
churehes of West Virginia.” We 
heartily commend the purpose of this 
movement and recommend a state- 
wide observance of the day. All ‘pas- 
tors, Sunday school superintendents 
and other Christian workers are 
earnestly requested to use their in- 
fluence that every community may 
observe the day in an appropriate 
way. Every community, however 
small, is urged to make use of the 
suggestive program, 

Where the. pastor cannot be pres- 





ent, the Sunday school and young 
peoples’ society may carry out a pro- 
gram. Many city pastors and lay- 


men will be glad to assist if invited. 

We feel confident that you will co- 
operate and make this movement 
such a success in your church and 
community that it will result in more 
definite, helpful community work as 
the future. , 

Very cordially yours 

A. T. Arnold, James E. Allen, E. 
A. Culley, Jay E. Cunningham, W. &. 
Dysinger, J. T. Foster, C. Dale King, 
§& J. Miller, L. B. Moore, George W. 
Peterkin, George W. Pollock, W. B. 
Taylor, L. J. Vinson, O. G. White, E. 
J. Woofter, E. D. Sanderson, C: R. 
Titlow, Committee 


Fruit Packing Rules 


4 Grading and packing rules were 


formulated at a recent meeting of the 
Newly formed, Upper Potomac fruit 
exchange at Keyser. It was decided 
to label all fruit carriers, markét the 
best fruit and employ only expert 
Packers and competent and experi- 
enced inspectors. .The association 
Comprises the following commercial 
orchards and individual growers, com- 
Drising about 300,000 trees: Twin 
Mountain orchards, W. P. Russell, 
South Branch Orchard Co, Knobley 
Mountain Orchard Co, Cameron or- 
chard, Buckhorn Peach Co, Mineral 
County Orchard Co, Alkire Orchard 
Co, 0. A. Hood, Chart Mountain or- 
chards, John T. McDowell, B. V. 
Hood, W. B. Bosely & Bro, J. Sloan 
Arnold, D. A. Arnold and Abrams 
Ridge Orchard Co. 
In his large apple orchard, which 
come to full maturity, James M. 
Rothwell of Jefferson county, has in- 
augurated a. very extensive work of 
Subsoiling. The trees, which stand 40 
t apart in the rows, dre large, but 
& the soil is heavy and hard, Mr 
Rothwell figures that by loosening up 
ground about the root system ter- 
@ new tease of life and in- 
vigor will be stimulated. A 
low-grade of dynamite is being 
i, perhaps about 20%, and about 





ie 





; eRe 
half a stick is explode 
‘between the 3 or 

the The force of such an ex- 
Pplosion breaks up the regular earth 
Strata so-that the small roots with 
their fibrous branches find an easy 
place of extension, and the surplus 
waterfall passes down to the hard 
ground below and is stored, to be 
drawn to the surface as needed by 
capillary attraction. 

Twenty-eight farmers have in- 
formed County Agent Vandervort of 
Wood county that they are arranging 
to construct silos this year. This is 
one of the splendid results of Mr Van- 
dervort’s campaign of the past year. 

Thomas C. Murray has taken up his 
duties as county agricultural agent in 
Mineral county, with headquarters in 
Keyser. As a guarantee that the 
county would raise its share of the 
funds over 90 men signed a paper 
pledging themselves to see it done 
and constituting themselves a com- 
mittee for that purpose. 

VY Prof Horace Atwood, new field ad- 
viser of the Panhandle agricultural 
club, says that organization is one of 
the best of its kind in the country. 
Although only a year old it is per- 
forming wonders. He will continue 
his connection with the state experi- 
ment station, having charge of some 
of the experiment work there, but 
most of his time will be devoted to 
the club. 


Geological Survey—"rof George P. 
Grimsley of Martinsburg has been ap- 
pointed to make a_ geological and 
topographical survey of the eastern 
panhandle counties, Berkeley, Morgan 
and Jefferson. The work will be con- 
ducted in co-operation with the United 
States geological survey. The state 
survey appointed J. L. Williams chief 
clerk at $150 a month and Reitz V. 
Tucker to be stenographer at’ $125 a 
month, 

Big Egg Shipments~-According to 
owners of packets operating on the 
Ohio river, egg shipments have been 
heavier this year than for many years. 
Farmers are taking advantage of the 
low rates offered on the river and are 
shipping eggs ta the cities that line its 
banks. Most of the eggs go to Pittsburg 
which is regarded as the best egg mar- 
ket in the Ohio valley. The Kanawha 
valley has been a particularly heavy 
shipper. On a recent trip from 
Charleston to Pittsburg the steamer 
Kanawha carried 4000 cases of eggs, 
all shipped by farmer up the Kanawha 
valley. 

Big Corn Acreage—Feed is very 
scarce in Wayne Co. So much wet 
weather scarcely any plowing done. 
Wheat looks very well. Grass has 
begun to grow some. Roads are in 
very bad shape. Corn still 80c p bu, 
flour. 65c p 25-lb bag. Everybody is 
getting ready to raise a large crop of 
corn and tobacco. Eggs are 12c p 
doz, seed potatoes $1.20 p bu, seed 
oats 65e p bu, butter 20c p Ib, chick- 
ens 10c p Ib, beans 6c p Ib. 

Horses Lower—The farmers, with 
a full consciousness of their impor- 
tance as a factor in the industrial 
world, are moving with might ana 
main preparatory to the production 
of another year’s support for this 
great industrial family, both man and 
beast. Were.the farmers to go on a 
strike for one year what would— 
but perish the thought! Some plow- 
ing was done through the fall and 
early winter in Braxton Co, but much 
is yet to be done. Some farmers are 
quasi hopeful of tthe future trade, 
while some are doubtful; yet we know 
all must live, hence we struggle on. 
Cattle are becoming more plentiful 
and are going at a reduced price. 
Horses are down $10 to $40° on the 
head. Hundreds of lambs perished 
in Braxton Co through Feb and Mar, 
a serious loss to the flockmasters. Cost 
of living . not erceptibly lowered. 
Butter is -25 to c p lb, eggs 18 to 
20c p doz. > 

Prize Contest—At the last meeting 
of the MHarrison-Doddridge county 
farmers’ institute a committee was 
appointed to secure greater interest in 
farm-work. The committee has ar- 
ranged a prize contest to be held in 
Salem in Nov. It is planned to make 
this a big event with many features. 
Cash prizes will be for best corn, po- 
tatoes, sprayed apples and heaviest 
pumpkin. 

Vacant Lot Gardens—Foliowing the 
announcement that B. B. Ezell, county 
agent of Kanawha, had made ar- 
rangements with real estate firms and 
others to furnish vacant lots to the 
school children of Charleston for the 
cultivation of garden vegetables, 200 
boys and girls indicated their desire 
to take advantage of the offer. This 
year there will be few lots in Charles- 
ton that do not contain a garden. 

Alfalfa Bulletin—I, S. Cook of the 
extension dept of the col of agri has 
issued an alfalfa bulletin which an- 
swers. the question, Can alfalfa be 
grown in W Va? Two years ago the 
agronomy dept collected data with ref. 
erence to the growing of alfalfa in this 
state, At that time alfalfa was being 
grown in three-fourths of the counties 
with fair success. Since then many 
farmers have seeded small areas and 





tained. In many cases there have been 
heavy crops in a.soil type found quite 
generally throughout the state. These 
successses are sufficiently encouraging 
to warrant every farmer who has,a 
suitable plot of ground to give alfalfa 
a thorough trial. 

Jefferson Co—Farmers are behind 
with their work, owing to wet weath- 
er. About one-fourth of plowing 
done. Corn is scarce, consequently 
everybody is sowing a patch of oats 
for feed. Spfing lambs are looking 
fine; very few sold yet. Dealers are 
offering Sc: for lambs to go June 6. 
Owners want more money. Very few 
hogs being fed. No wool sold yet; 
20c is the price offered. Pastures 
growing nicely. 

Cedar Tree Warning—H. S. Vander- 


vort, county agricultural agent of 
Wood Co has sent out warning to 
farmers and orchardists of that 
county calling attention to the dan- 


ger of allowing cedar trees to remain 
standing on or near their properties 
because of the danger to apple trees 
through cedar rust. He pleads for the 
destruction of these trees. 


Country Produce Markets 


At Columbus, corn 6S8c p bu, oats 
38%c, bran $29 p ton, middlings 31, 
timothy hay 14.0, clover 15, steers Se 
Pp ib, hogs 9\%c, veal calves 8@10c, 
eggs 19c p doz, fowls ltc p lb, potatoes 

5c p bu, red onions 1.70, yellow 1.20, 
cabbage 2.50 p 100 Ibs, turnips Tic p 
bu, apples 5.50 p bbl, onion sets 2.75@ 
3.25 p bu. 

At Cleveland, eggs 2lc p doz, fowls 
20c p Ib, ducks 18c, apples $5@6.50 p 
bbl, potatoes 60@S80c p bu, turnips Shc, 
onions 2.50@3.25 p 100 lbs, carrots 1 p 
bu, parsnips 7T5c, beets 1, maple syrup 
1.25 p gal, dressed beef 12%c p_ Ib, 
hogs 13%c, veal 15c, lambs 12@ 14c, 
sheep 6@S8c, No 2 wheat 9c p bu, No 
3 yellow corn 7lc, No 3 white oats 
41\%c, middlings 29.50 p ton, bran 
27.75, gluten feed 28.50, timothy hay 
17, clover seed 8S@9 p bu, ° 

At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat ‘ic p 
bu, No 3 white corn 74c. No 2 rye fitic, 
No 2 white oats 42c, timothy hay S20 p 
ton, clover mixed 19, alfalfa 207 24, 
oats straw 8.50, bran 28, eggs 1Nc p 
doz, hens 18c p Ib, broilers 32, apples 





5@6 p bbl, Greenings 5.50, cabbage 
2.50, carrots 2, yellow globe onions 2.25 
@2.50 p bag, potatoes 2.75 p bbl, ruta- 


bagas 2.25, white squash 


turnips 3.25 p bbl. 

At Pittsburgh, potatoes T5@S5c p 
bu, cabbage $2.25@2.50 p bbl, turnips 
2, carrots 2@3, beets 3.25, parsnips 
2.25, onions 3.25@8.50 p 100-lb bag. 


aa, 
spinach SUc p bu, turnips 30¢ p doz, 


hens 22c p lb, ducks Zle, eggs Zl%ec 
p doz, apples 4@6 p bbl, No 2 yellow 
corn 75%c p bu, No 2 white oats 44c 
timothy hay 19.25 p ton, clover mixed 
16.50, bran 29. 


Smiles 
Usually show up 
with Post Toasties. 


And why not, when 
the famous “toastie”’ 
flavor begins opera- 
tions! 

There’s a deal of skill 
required in cooking and 
toasting these thin bits of 
corn so that every one of 
the millions of crinkly 
flakes has the delicious 
Toasties taste that invites 
one to call for more. 

Post Toasties come in 
sealed packages — fresh, 
crisp and appetizing — 

Ready to eat with 
cream or good milk, and 
a sprinkling of sugar if 
you like. 


Post 
Toasties 


—sold by Grocers. 


2.4) p cra, 
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PARMOCE RT 


A wonder worker for all soils. Ready for 
use; mix with water and moisten seed. Pro- 
duces richer, better crops of alfalfa, peas, 
beans (garden and field varieties), clovers, 
vetch, sweet peas and all legumes. Much 
better than nitrate of soda and at fractional 
cost and labor. No experiment; magnificent 
results everywhere. Farm land and crops 
more valuable after using Farmogerm. Try it 
now. We ship all costs prepaid. 


Garden size 50c. Acre size’ $2.00. 
5 Acres $9.00. 

Send for Farmogerm at once. State what 

crop you want it for. Free book telling all 


about Farmogerm with letters from interna- 
tional authorities and all using it. 


Buy from Seed Dealers everywhere, or write 
direct. Send for free book No. 85. 


EARP-THOMAS FARMOGERM CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 

















ONION & TRUCKERS 


ECIAL WEEDERS, MULCHERS 
AND PERFORATORS 





Get GUARANTEED 
a, GREATEST TOOL 


Gets right 
down to busi- 
ness. A neat 
and complete 
job all in one 
operation, 
You cannot afford to be 
without one as they do 
better work than can be 
done by hand. 


2 to 6 ACRES a DAY 
Last a life time. Lowest 
prices direct from factory. 
Catalogue and Prices Free 
THE GOLDEN W10 
OSBORN, OHIO 


0. K. Champion Sprayer. 
— [NSURE the 
Oe ether 


vege- 
tables, 











ALL BRASS 
double acting high pres- 
with relief valve. Absolute satis- 
rite today for our 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ETC. 

bing Sprayers, Planters, Diggers, etc. 
Champion Potato Machinery Co., 

159Chicago Avenue, Hammond, indiana. 
and FERTILIZER 


GRAIN DRILL 


YORK FORCE FEED DRILL com- 
bines » with strength. Most complete drilt 
made. No complex gearing to get out of o: . Boxes 
are close to ground. Fully 

Easily ; 


sure pum 
fac 























Agexts Wanted. ». 

Write for Catalogue. : 
HENCH & DROMGOLD CO., 
Mfrs., York, Pa. 











What do you want 


to know 

about any branch of Agriculture, Soils, Fertilizers, 
Manures ? the bee eee 6 ee 
vating, harvesting and utilizing all Field, 

and Garden ceding Feeding Ani- 
mals, ey fy Sie. 








ORANGE 5008 COMPANT, 315 Foorth Ave, Row York, & 
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are slow to wear out. 


Neponset Roofings are 
This means more than you 


oe es 


4 yeart-out’ 


There’s a slowly made N 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 


7 Fags New York 





















G* Neponset Roofings—the 
kind. Then you are sure to get roofings that 
Then you'll never get a 
poor roofing when you need a good one. 

on the roof—because long ‘ 
ink, It means this: 
your home—your. stock—and your pocket-book. 


—repairs—and that greatest danger of all—fire. 
ction—in cold or hot climates—at a minimum cost—this is 


the ‘‘blanket protection’® slowly made Neponset Roofings invariably give. 
tas ——— Roofing for every purpose. Neponset 
Banik Let, Paroid is the great roofing for fine farm buildings. 


Other ‘Neponset Roofings are—Neponset Shingles for residences; Neponset 
Proslate, the colored roofing. 


Write for name of nearest dealer. 


if is Surely Send for Roof Book—FREE 
“Te BIRD & SON (Est. 1795), 719Neponset St., E. Walpole, Mass. 


cere Chicago Washington 
mead Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 


cae Also makers of Neponset Wall Board, used in place of laths and plaster, and Neponset 
gs Waterproof Building Paper 


There's a NEPONSET Roofing 
for Every Building 


-Paroid Roofing 


**slowly made” 


‘in the making.’’ 
Maximum protection to 
Protection against leaks 

Remarkable *‘year-in-and- 


San Francisco 
























Absolutely 
“Waterproof 
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—*In this volume on Farm Sewage the 
“entire subject of the disposal of the 
sewage is presented in a most practical 
manner with sketches and drawings fot 
| the complete installation of such plants 
text matter is so clear, concise and 
complete that any man who has had any 
etesietee in doing the crudest kind of 
M4 work or the most elementary 
_kind ter work can install his 
ae ae e ordinary problems con- 
‘nected with sewage disposal have. been 
sed, the commonest ‘sort of ques- 
“usually arising have been answered, 
© entire subject so clearly and 
written that any one who is in- 
ast sd in such a plant can follow this 
and be certain that after he has in- 
led it it will do the work. The sew- 
“di posal plant should ‘be of every 
the most scientific, sanitary 
; toe is the kind ad- 
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Says 1s. 


No farmer's home, however obscure and humble, can 
afford to be without some readable, authentic and practi- 
cal books pastétaing to home and farm matters. A full list 
of such works wil] be found in our catalog containing 128 
pages 6x9 inches, fully illustrated. Mailed to any address. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Don’t Let Smut 
Ruin Your Crops 


when you can prevent it by a 
simple method of treating the 


see Don’t let disease rob 
of a valuable horse orcow when 
asimple remedy appliéd-in time 
‘will save it. 


Learn how other farmers have 
stopped these little losses that 
make big holes in the year’s 
profits, What they have done 
YOU can do. 


THE 1C.S. FARMER’S HANDBOOK 
contains 380 pages of money-making 
ideas and pointers gatheréd from the 
experience of the most successful 
farmers in the country. A few of 
the subjects treated are: 


Soil; ‘Drainage; Fertilizers; Farm 
Crops; Frait Culture; Sprays; Gar- 
dening; Truck Farming; Vegetable 
Crops; Livestock; Feeding; Diseases; 
Judging; Dairying; Bacteria; Absorp- 
tion of Odors; Tes ting and Keeping 
the Records; Bee Keeping; Imple- 
ments and Machinery; Agricultural 
Tables; Seed Required per acre; etc 
THE LC.S. POULTRY HANDBOOK is 
another valuable book you should 
have. It contains 848 pages and 9% 
illustrations and treats of House Con- 
struction; i eeaieny: Incubation; Breed- 
ing for Bags. Market, and Show 
Purposes; emies and Diseases; 
Judging; etc. 

SPECIAL OFFER. These books 
bound. in cloth, 33X54 in. in size, sell 
for $1.25. But, ~* a — time, we 


offer-to those mail ing 50 


coupon ‘below either of 
these $1.25 books for only 
PSCC SHESSSSCSOSCSSCOSCCSCSO“ZASOEe 
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Box 1157, Scranton, Pa. 
l enclose $—_—ter which please send me the : 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 





Gs or 7-~Wheat— -~Corn—, -~Oats—, 
Spot 

1914 1918 1914 1013 1914 1913 
Chicago ...... .94% 1.08 -66 56 39 36 
New-York .... 1.04 1.12 4 | 44 40 
Boston” ....... — -— d +66 45% 40% 
St Louis $4 «1.08 ad aye — 33 
Toledo - -98- 3.08 _ _ _— 83 
Minneapolis .. 94 —_ — 4% — —_ 
Liverpool ee 6% — _ 67 _ — 





At Chicago, the wheat market was 
moderately active and devoid of par- 
ticularly new feature.» The excellent 
outiook for the coming crop was the 
chief factor in shaping prices which 


leaned -to, weakness.’.Flour trade 
was only moderately active, and 
at generally weak prices, sales 


confined almost entirely to domes- 
tic requirements. Exports of wheat 
and flour from both coasts were small. 
No 2 red -winter wheat in store was 
quoted lower at 98@9%ic p bu, No 2 
ha.d 91@92c. May wheat sold at 01% 


@92c p bu, and July around 86c. 

Corn. declined further last week, 
former. bullish operators deserting. 
The speculative selling continued into 
this week, with new low records 
on the crop established. May 
broke to 62%c p bu, followed by 


later rally, while July sold down to 
62%4¢ before recovery and that indiffer- 
ent. Argentine corn continued the bug- 
bear in western markets, with further 
talk of offerings on the Atlantic sea- 


-board at low figures. No 2 corn in store 


was quoted around @@65c p_ bu, 
yellow a fractional premium. Weather 
conditions over the cérn belt were rea- 


sonably satisfactory, with planting 
under way in the more southerly 
sections. At the Jower prices there 


was good buying of cash corn. 

Oats ruled lower through lack of 
speculative support. Standard oats in 
store sold off to 37c p bu, white oats 
on track 388@38%c. May oats went off 
to 36%c p bu, later recovering frac- 
tionally. 

tye was neglected at about a former 
price level, based on 61% @62c p bu 
for No 2. 

Field seeds were steadier under a 
moderate demand for spring seeding. 
Prime timothy was quoted around $5 p 
100 lbs, clover 12.50, millets 1.25@1.75, 
hungarian 1@1.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Tinless otherwise stated, quotations in 
ali instances are wholesale. They refer 
to-prices at which the product will seH 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country -consignees must 
pay freight. and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or a an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Apples 
At New York, receipts of apples are 
light, a_d strictly fey fruit scarce and 
firm, but most stock is ordinary: and 
working out slowly, Good to choice 
barreled apples sell at $4@7, bx 


1.50@ 8. 
Dried Fruits 

At New York, dried apples of desir- 
able quality are in light supply, and 
holders are firm in their views. Fancy 
evaporated apples are quoted a4 to 13¢ 
p Ib, choice 10%c, prime 9%c, rasp- 
berries 25c. 

Eggs 

At New York, arrivals of eggs con- 
tinue liberal, and there is a steady io 
firm market. Trading is fairly active, 
including many deais of a speculative 
nature. Fresh-gathered. stock sells at 
21¢ p doz, storage-packed firsts 

@ 20¢, hennery eges 19@23c, duck 
gan 20@ 80c, goose eggs 40@ 45c. 

Fresh Eggs at New York 


Wholesale . prices in. cents per 
month, first week in April, for past 
nine years, compared to current sea- 
son. This table is of great value for 
reference, throwing, some light on 
possibilities of market for coming 
summer and autumn. 

1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 1909-1908 1907 1906 
Jan 47° 45 = 3606045 BOO 

) 3 é 5 39 29% . 30 33 27 
Mar 33% 27° 27-97% °36 38° ‘25 5 33 28 

2 2 


Apr .22 21 21% 21 25 24 7 21 22 
May — 23 23 3 25 24 17% 20 21 
Jie — 23 23 20 22 26% 18 20 
Jay — 27 27 21 23 22% 24 19 23 
Aug — 21 30 25 $2 26 23 25 
Sept — 36 32 24 3 30 30 30 28 
Oct — 35 34 28 40 37 34 
Nev — 36 36 33 48 45 45 35 
_ 48 5 43 48 53 50 35 
Mill Feeds 


To ship from the South, cottonseed 
meal, choice 41% is quoted -in New 
England at $34, Pa‘and N Y 33.50, 
prime’ 38.62% meal: 75¢@1.50 p ton 
lower, In the South .price of meal 
varies from 27.50,.@31.:- Stocks - are 
lew and market strong. 

. At New York, coarse western bran 
in 100-lb sacks to arrive sells up to 
$28.10. p son. standard middlings 28. 
red dog 30,75, linseed Oi! meal 32, 
Hay and Straw 
At New York, “the Market is gener- 


‘ally ‘firm and higher:.on almost alix - 





hey. 


n¢ ard se 


selling at Ipt 
: : 2 at 21, clover . Ss ce 
a peavy 19, rye Straw 19. ats 
Onions 
The Egyptian onion -crop wij) }, 


about two-thirds as large as in j4)° 


according to a recent consu} 

. from Alexandria. Prices to the ¢; 
ers are four times as high as a yo; 
ago. Demand is excellent, especja)) 
from England, America and Austria 
The quality of the crop is said ; 
excellent. 


ek rt 





The cold, late spring will delay :y, 
sowing of onions. Will not be able :, 
get them in as early as last 
Think the acreage will be a a 
above normal. A few cars of 13 
crop. in dealers’ hands, but non: 
by growers.—[C. A. M., Rose, N ‘ 

At New York, old onions hold s: 
when of good quality, but poor « . 
negtected. Old yellow are quot: t 
$1.50@ 2.50 p 100-Ib bag, red about -- 
un@er this quotation, Bermuda 


@ 2.50 p cra, Cuban 1.75@2, Ezy, ‘ 
LW@ : p case, Valencia 250@3 | 
Nuts 
At ‘New York, the peanut 
continues’ firm, with no mate) ial 
change, _ Virginia_hand-picked 


is quoted up to 7%c p.lb, fey 
shelled jumbo 10%4c, No 1 7%¢, + 
ish shelled 7% @ Si%¢. 
Potatoes 

At New York, a slightly firme: 7 
ket has ruled on potatoes, wi ¥. 
mand picking up. Danish potat: 
selling slowly at $1.500@ 1395 
while New York and Michigan 
are selling..at 2.25@2.75 p 180 
bulk, Maine 2.50@2.75, Md and V.. » ~4 
@3 p bbl, Bermuda, new 4@8, } “9 
@6, southern sweet 1@1.50 p 
65@ 85e p bskt. 

Poultry 

At New York, supplies of live " 
try have been excessive, and s 
quoted at 16@18c Rooste re 
dull at 10@12c, « ducks ane € 
are moving at 11@12c Broiler < S 
ens are quoted at 40@50c, fresh- ed 
turkeys 21@24c, roasting chick« 
@ 25c, fowls in bxs 16@ 20c, rooste:: 10 
@14%¢c, squabs $2@4.50 p doz. 

Vegetables 

At New York, vegetables cc g 
from, the South have been in F 
supply of late-and the market ha: t 
about -held its own in the w: f 
prices, South Carolina beets are te 
ed at #4@6 p 100 bchs, Fla $ D 
cra, S C carrots $1@3 p 100 beh: i 
squash $2@2.50 p bbl, Fla cucu: $ 
$2.50@5 p bskt,- celery $1.75@2 p 
12-inch. cra, Fla cabbage $1@1.7" p 
cra, S C 75¢c @$1.50, Fla eggplants $1 75 
@2:50 p bx, lima beans $1.50@.° 
bskt, okra $2@8 p carrier, peas \-. 
p bskt, oyster plant $5@6 p 10 s, 
parsnips $2@ 2.50 p bbl, peppers $a! 
p bx, radishes $1.25@1.50 p bekt, -pin- 
ach 50@ 75c p bbl, Fla white squ $2 
@ 2.50 p bx, yellow crooknec k $1° 
1.75; rutabagas $1@1.25 p bb, 


matoes $1.50@2.25 p carrier. 


Free Trade and Lower Duties 
[From Page 15.) 

year probably will be about same as 
last year. Our domestic crop of sugar 
in 1912 was about 700,000 short 
from beets, and 300,000 tons 
cane. This total of 1,000,000 ton: 
slightly exceeded by total produ 
of Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Pnhil- 
ippines, which comes in @uty free | 
all.of the latter comes to this market 
it.shows that the United States ! 
import from Cuba-and other countrie 
about 1,200,000 short tons of su: 
supply the demand, 

In other words, our present ( 
tie production would have to be 
than doubled to meet the dem: 
foreign sugars. weré excluded, ev« 
sugar from our dependencies 
mitted free. As was shown n 
ago in thesé ‘Columns, farmers ai« 
titled.to a fair price for beets and 
grown in.1914, but the present 
On sugar will have to be maint 
thereafter, instead of being 
abolished on May 1, 1916, if grows 
to ‘get a fair price for their beet 
cane raised in 1915 and _ ther 
Sugar was a full crop all ove 
world in 1913, and prices are low: 

The tobacco tariff has not be« i- 
terially changed. and its statisti 
sition is substantially unaltered 
prices well maintained. 

Broom corn is double the p! 
last “year; imports having had 
effect in making up for the shoit 
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Seed Coda to Albania 


On Wednesday of last week 
1100 small bags of seed corn 
sent to Albanian farmers from 4 
can Agriculturist’s office. The ¢ " 
ceived from our readers was plac 
small cloth, bags with instruc 
repared in Albanian language ' 
ow.:to plant and. cultivate. 
can’ estimate the good that may rest 
‘from this charitable help give? — 
“these people in their time of @ 
- Not only will this. seed pr 
ble walue in. enabling 
‘people to arow the: 
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‘will lead to larger production and 
greater success than heretofore avzil- 
able in Albania. 

Since the announcement of the 
donors of last week, corn has been 
received from C. W. Fisher of Lyons, 
or Yr 2% Timmerman of Branch- 
port, N ¥; N. Hungerford of Waverly, 

wy; P; Knobb of Roslyn, N ¥; Frank 
; Hormack of Hawley, Pa; and Fred 
Robisch of North Bend, Pa. And 
checks of $1 each for purchase of seed 
from Mrs I. M. Slegel of Reading, Pa, 
William Kelley of Manticake, Pa, and 
John W. Rauch of Martinsburg, w 
Va. Other shipments are coming in 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





New York Boston Chicago 
1914.. 25% 26% 25 
1913.. 35 36% 
1912.. 32% 33% 31 
1911.. 23% 22% 21 
Butter 


At New York, butter is coming for- 
ward freely and does not clean up as 
well as most receivers desire The fact 
that butter lacks keeping qualities also 
adds to the anxiety to keep clean 
shelves. . Choice creamery butter has 


@ 

Creamery Butter at New York 
Wholesale prices. in cents 
pound, first week in month, for ont 
nine years, compared to current sea- 
son. This table is of great value for 
reference, and as throwing light on 
possibilities of market for coming 

summer and autumn. 
1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 1998 1907 1906 
Jan 37% 37% 38 31% 36 33% a | 


Feb 27 St Ps 27 32 31 33 26 
Mar 31% 35% 29 27% 32% 30% 31% BM 238 
Apr 26 35 32 24% 32 Sits 29 32 28 
May — 34 32 23 % 23 26 29% 22 
june — 23 26 26 26% 22 25 2 
duly — 27% 27% 24 28% 2 24 21 
Au—- 27 27 27 27 26 22 3 21 
Sept — 29% 27 28 32 29% 24 27 23 
Oct — 32% 32 29 30% 31 25% 29% 26 
Nor — 32 32 33 32% 33% 27% 29 27 
De — 3 37% 36 32 ss SL 2% 2 


At Elgin, Ill, 
cmy butter today were at 

At Columbus, cmy butter 
dairy isc. 

At Pittsburgh, cmy 2) %c. 
At Cleveland, emy 2c, dairy 2 jc. 
Cheese 

At New York, old state and western 
cheese sell at 14% @ 1c, fresh 12@ 14c. 
New Zealand cheddars are offered in 
fair quantity at 18@18'ec, state skim 
selling at 14%c for held, and 9@11%c 
for fresh. 


Apr 4, all sales of 
23%c p Ib. 
2ic. p Ib, 


see | ey early aia paber bow 82 Baclisne 
List f . dirt bands. F. W. 
* a S00 Chester, N J. 





LOWELL GREBN Rg in Best rust and 





drouth resisting pot cropper, fine ity. 

nm, fine, ‘medium early variety 1 seed 

guaranteed 100% pure and free ecom - 

men by Maine ig Improvement Association. 

Fine $3.25 barrel. 5 barrels $15. FRANK 
LOWELL & SONS, Gardifer, Me. 

STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, blackberry, aspara- 


gus, cabbage, cauliflower, tomato, sweet potato, celery, 
rhubarb, pepper, esg plants, fruit trees. Earliest, 
latest, largest, most productive varieties. Catalog free. 
RRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y. 


PLANTS POSTPATI>—Cabbage, a cauliflower, 
doveu lde, hundred 75e. Lettu beet, asters, 
doven 25c, hundred Sic. Mam moth, blotched hsies, 
dozen 35¢, (Wholesale catalog.) GLICK’S PLANT 
FARM, Smoketown, Pa. 


SEED POTATOES—Best of the leading main crop 
wrieties. Fourteen years’ experience growing heaithy 
potatoes, especially for seed. Prices reasonable. 
for list. HOMER B. HOWE, Wellsboro, Pa. 








Send 


107 &, 





HELP—Satisfaction Hare vo 
FARMERS SEC vu, 

Sullivan, Expert Agency, 99 Nassau St, New York. 

nPAlewar Mal NATIONS com- 


Morgado 4139 mouth Samole 
. month. Sa 
ANKLIN INSTITUTE, fis, 





everyw 
tions free. 
Rochester, N 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED—Make : 
monthly. Free living quarters. Write 0 
107-F, St Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS 


AGENTS—Red hot summer seller. Concentrated 
soft drinks—orangeade, grape, raspberry, etc. 7 
Small package, Enormous demand. Whirlwind eaten. 
Astonteins profits. Get it quick, while it's 

rite today for full particulars ‘AMERICAN 
PRODUCTS CO, 3067 Sycamore St, Cincinnati, 0, 


AGENTS—100% profit. New combination tool. 15 
in one. For farmers, mechavics, auto. owners, and 
tor me home. THOMAS MFG COMPANY, 453 Third 
St, Dayton, O. 

















HOFFMAN'S CATALOG OF = SEEDS with 
~~ ws free. Grass seeds, seed oa seed potatos, 
seed corn, everything for the A. H. HOPF- 
MAN, “Box 10, Landisville, Pa. 


FOR SALE-——Wilson's soy beans $2.50 bushel, cow 
veas $2.45 bushel. crimson clover seed $4 bushel. All 
kinds ~ sees. JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Mii- 
tord, 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS $2.50 1000, cabbage and let- 
tuce $1 per 1000; all kinds of vegetable plants. Send 
for list. 3 4 C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
SIX cents a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THD ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a ‘number 
counts ag one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


315 Fourth Ave, 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantes 
— =. issue of the following week. Adver- 
“FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT" itt be accepied at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head. thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


New York City 








POULTRY SUPPLIES 


DUPLEX BROODER, stove. pipe and all, complete, 
$20. F. 4. MILLER, Pottersville, N J. 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS from Davis strain of 8 C w 


feshorns, bred for size, vigor and heavy os Ate 
Prizes taken wherever shown. Chicks $11 Der 

hundred, $100 per 1000. Eggs $5 per 100, per 50. 

Circular free. LOCUST CORNER POULTR PERM. 


Mount Sinai, LI, N Y 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


MUCK GROWN POTATOES best for seed. Only 
690 bushels Cobblers left, $2.75 per 180 Ibs. LOUIS 
BURGESS, Waterloo, N Y. 


DAHLIA BULBS, 
Dahlia Specialist, 





free eotanes- D. V. HOWELL, 


Peconic, L 


DOGS 





$10 ST BERNARD SHE PHE RD PUPS, 3 months 
old, for $& Paper and pen will give poor des¢rip- 
tion of thus most valuable dog. Money back if not 
satisfied. Black and white Collie dog, one ‘ear old, 
jd Eas at $15, or in exchange for 5 montis Collie 
Act quickiy. A good opportunity. EDWIN A. 

you DER, Telford, Pa. 


SCOTCH COLLIES—Great drivers, five mouths old, 
ready to teach. Indian Runner ducks. Egas o Der 
eleven. THOS RUTHERFORD, Hammond, N 


THOROUGHBRE >. FOX HOUNDS, fast and game. 
Pups $10 «a pair. FAIRMOUNT KENNELS, Route 
4, Red Lion, Pa 


FOR SALE—Collie pups. Farm raised. Price right. 
BROWN COGGSHALL, Groton, N Y. 


BULL TERRIER, 
Write H. B. SMITH, 














white, fine watch, guaranteed. 


Leominster, Mass. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
LIGHT SET DOUBLE HARNESSES, excellent condi- 

tion, (Cheap. Also a Clark's Reversible Disk Plow, 

good condition. SUMMIT FARM, Keunebunk, Me 


STanpese AUTOMATIC SEPARATOR, slightly 

















OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


$150 ACRES, $1900, EASY TERMS. 
tools included. A splendid bargain: 
conveniently located, near neighbors; productive 
ample pastures, valuable wood and timber, good or- 
chard, cozy cottage, good barn, silo, other buildings: 
owner going elsewhere wants quick sale; 6 cows, 2 
heifers, horse, wagons, valuable machinery, tools, etc. 
all included to quick buyer. Read all details, Page 
4, “Strout’s Spring List of Farm Bargains,’ 
out, copy free. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
Station 1096, 47 West 34th Street and 150 Nassau 
St, New York. 





Stock and 
borders stream, 





MONEY-MAKING FARM 120 ACRES, $1700, part 
cash. General farming has paid present owner well; 
he has m Money and wants to retire; 4 acres pro- 
ductive “machine-werked fields. Good pasture for 15 
cows; wood and timber; 500-tree sugar bush; com- 
fortable 10-room house, 2 big cow barns, other build- 
ings, newly repaired; well located, mail delivered. on 
taken now 3 cows and farming tools MIcluded 
photo and details page 4. kK. A. STROUT FARSI 
AGENCY, Station 1096, 47 West 34th Street and 150 
Nassau St, New York. 


AI FALFA, CORN AND HOGS 
farmers in the southeastern states wealthy. The 
south is the new ‘“‘corn belt’ and the natural realm of 
“king alfalfa.’ Act quickly while land prices are a» 
extremely low, values rapidly advancing. Farm lists 
and “Southern Field" magazine sent free Vv 
RICHARDS, Land & Ind Agt, Southern Ry, 

2, Washington, D C. 





are rapidiy making 


Room 





$4500 BUYS 420 acres. One-half wile from R R, 
4 miles from village near Ithaca, N Y Over 
350,000 ft sawing timber. Good roads Present owner 
has lived on farm for past 30 years. Terms eagy. 
Soil is good. Over 100 acres level and fillable 
CHAS B. STANTON, Ithaca, N Y 

NORTHERN MINNESOTA—The greatest natural 
cattle section. No drouths. Alfalfa. clover, corn, po- 
tvtoes are principal crops Prairie or timber. Free 
information. We have no land for sale Write 
W R. MACKENZIE, Immigration Commissioner, 909 
Palace Building, Minneapolis, Minn 


FOR SALE 














Farm of 200 acres 








Vive minutes 

30.000 EGGS IN INCUBATORS—Chicks at special | used for description, price and photo. SUM- | “tite to center of manufacturing town. Keep 40 

Drices. ms $5.50 per 50, $10 per 100. | MIT FARM, Kennebunk, Me. head. Nice house, nine rooms, steam heat, large 

RI . White Wrandottes $15 per 100. Indian barn with other out buildings; good land, Dients 

Runner ducklings $20 per 100. Catalog stamp. FOR SALE—No 15 De gent cream separator, | Wood. For particulars and price N. H. POWERS, 
CLOVERDALE FARMS, Ransomville. N Y. HENRY TATOR, Mt Riga. He Warren, Mass. 

5 o 00 $5. 4 TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, Louisiana, Arka In- 
ert, Sarinaron Be EGGS ez Ss si. Se ae AU TOMOBILE A ACCESSORIES formation as to conditions, values, opportunities. ete. 
Perulack, Pa. My knowledge as an engineer is valuable to all who 

I'LL SAVE YoU MONEY ON TIRES! Dollars | “rite. THERON PALMER, Dept H, Consulting Ea- 


EGGS—Barred. Rocks, Brown Leghorns, Runner 
—, Winter laying strains. NELSON'S, Grove 
City, Pa. 





SUPERIOR DAY-OLD CHICKS, 20 years’ experi- 
ence behind them, bred for eggs. White Leghorns, 
8S C Reds, Barred Rocks, $15 per 100. Anconas sa 


per 100. 100% alive guaranteed at your express office. 
ening eggs. DAVIS FARM, Box 35, Berlin, 
ass 





BARRED ROCK, Thompson strain; 

ite Leghorn, Young's; esses 
for 50, $4 per hundred; 
ton, Kellerstrass, $1 per fifteen. 
MAN, Cambridge, Md. 


Single Comb 
$i per fifteen. $2.50 
Single Comb White Orping- 
WILLIAM J. SHER- 





NINE REASONS WHY INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 
should be raised instead of chickens. Every farmer 
should read, valuable information free for postage, 
2 cent stamp. Write today BLUE RIDGE FARM, 
Thurmont, Md. 


SINGLE COMB BUFF and White Leghorns. A-1 
stock. Farm x Bred for business. Bargains in 
stock and eggs. prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
EMPIRE E POULTRY YARDS, Ft Plain, N Y. 


1000 SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS. Aver- 
aged yearly 172 large white eggs. Limited number. 
ks of this strain $12 a hundred. SUNNY- 
SIDE FARM, Pleasant Valley, N Y. 











RHODE ISLAND REDS—Eggs for hatching that 
— stock of size, color and bred true to name. 

te me for prices, describing wante. w. 
YOUGHT, Route 7, Towanda, Pa. 


PEKIN DUCKS, WHITE GUINEAS. the bent aa 
Rers at New York shows the last two yea 
aly. Satisfaction guaranteed. RIDGELEIGH vane 
Huntington, N Y. 








WHITE ee eae pen headed by $50 
tock, second pen by $35 cock. Eggs $2 to $2.50 

sitting of 15, Mating list free. GEORGE JEAN, 
oomfield, Ind. 





GIANT BRONZE TURKEY EGGS, 10 eggs for $5. 
45 poms toms. MA’ RICKEY, Germantown, 


an 


saved on every size. Signed guarantee of 3500 miles 
with every tire. I'll show you how to make dollars 
on your old tires too. Don’t buy another tire until 
you get my ilustrated — ae. Write me today. 
It will pay you. State A. McMANUS, 
ag Peerless Tire Co, 301A, din St, West, New 
or 





RUNNER sues, 15_ white eggs 75c. 
Funciiod heavy layefs. L. SPAFFORD, 


English 
Martville, 





ANCONA EGGS, 
$5 hundred. HUGH 


herd’s strain, heavy layers, 
NTON, West Chester, Pa. 


30 FISHEL WHITE ROCK EGGS ge. 100 $5. 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


HITE LEGHORN ae AND SETTINGS. 
MAX LAUFFER, Middletown 











CK , 1 med 
HAS PTON, Pittstown, N J. 


CHICKS—4 varieties. Write for catalog. BLUM 
HATCHERY, Chatfield, 0. 


BOURBON RED TURKEY: EGGS. GEO LEHMAN, 
Lashley, Pa. 


chicks and eggs. 











LIVE STOCK 


BIGGEST INCOME PRODUCERS ON THE FARM 
—young, pure-bred draft stallions; sons of famous 
imported prize winners and registered: mares. Your 
community needs one of these great Percheron colts, 
coming 2 years old, weight — a 1600, $300 to $500. 
Are you the man to profit t Come and see our 
famous horses. AbInONDACK "FARMS, 36 Warren 
St, Glens Falls, Y. 





WHY, MAN ALIVE, DON’T YOU KNOW that 
pure-bred drafters at two years: old will do more 
work and stand it better than ordinary grade animals 
at five? Our laest bulletin will prove to you that 
pure-bred drafters are less expensive than “‘serubs 
We will send you one on request. ADIRONDACK 
FARMS, 56 Warren St, Glens Falls. N Y. 





COLORED, Muscovy, Pekin, MaMard ducks, geese, 
turkeys, Guineas, Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns. Free 
tatalog. B. F. KAHLER, Hughesville, Pa. 


55 BREEDS pure bred, packers, ducks, geese, tur- 
‘ollie jogs talog free. BELGRADE 
POULTRY FARM, ‘Mankat o, Minn. 


“BLACK LEGHORN EGGS FOR SALE, greatest 
Winter layers, white eggs. Circular fre. WM C. 
MER SERRILL, LL, North Sanford, N Y. 


“% VAR VARIETIES. 60 page poultry and pigeon book 
. Eggs specialty Also dogs, ferrete, hares. 
u. A. BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 


PURE 

















an 
= 


BRED BARRED ROCK EGGS, FE. B. 








Pson’s strain, 15 for $1.50, 100 for $5. H. W. 
ELMENDORF, Ravena, N Y. 

“TURKEY EGGS—Mammoth Bronze, Narragansett, 
Bourbon Red, White Holland, $3.50 per 12. WALTER 
BROS, Powhatan 0. 

. it ROCK EGGS $1-$ th Se 

1-$1.50, 15, un’ 
cockerels iS Sm guaranteed. LIE 
borer: Burkittsville, Md. 





—— 
. BREED, $1 setting 


proves it. Burnett's 
yd Bontaomenn sy. COLDENHAM POULTRY YARDS, 





THOROUGHBRED LIGHT BRAHMA EGGS for 
Pichine. $2 . $3 per 30. REAMS BROTHERS, 
e, N Y. 


HATCHING aioe. Rose | Red. red cherry 
$1 re BERTON STELLE, Route 39, 


re eee 











FARMERS AND STOCKMEN—Ship your live siock 
to George W. Eardman. Jive stock commission buyer 
ard seller of horses and mules. Get cattle, feeders. 
fresh cows, springers, hogs, shotes. sheep and calves. 
Write for particulars. Satisfaction guaranteed 
GEORGE W. EARDMAN, R D 2, Millersburg. Pa 





RBGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS, Berkshires. Ches- 
ter Whites; all ages, mated, not akin. Bred sows, 
service boars. Collies, Beagles. F. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 


TWO LARGE BLACK REGISTERED PERCHERON 
mares, coming three, with foal. Also Canada peas. 
AMBROSE FE. SMITH, Camillus, N Y. 


$35 BUYS YOUNG REGISTERED SHORTHORN 
bul? calf, L. HOTCHKISS, West 











milking strain. 
Springfield, Erie Co, Pa. 
BERKSHIRE PIGS, sasperyies blood, _ eight 
dollars, SKINE ARMSTRONG, 


registered. 
Schoharie, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Large jack and fine mules. F. WIL- 
LIAMS, Gelatt, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Dorset rams. benutaes. eee 
lish prize — inelnded. 
Canandaigua, N 


SPLENDID SHORTHORN pou CALVES consti- 
custo. quality, milk. WM. SUTTON, Windham, 














PATENTS 
IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing fer 
hrough Th 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Live, healthy, red fox cubs. Will pay 
$3 for all shipped C O D to HARRY EDWARDs, 








Chattolanee Station, Green Spring Valley Branch, 
NC R R, Baltimore County, Md. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING & POWER PLANTS 


full 24-hour service, the most economical light and the 
prices right. Get catalog. MAIN EL®CTRIC MFG 
CO, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—Ginseng, Cherry Bark, Seneca, Ele- 
compene: other roots. Write B R. J. FELTHAM, Olean, 
N Y. 








FOR SALE—Quantity pine lumber. 


ANSEL FAUCETT, Dundee, N Y. 


ALFALFA HAY by ton or carload. F. A. 
MINGS, Munnsville, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM M HELP!—We have many sble- 
bodied young men, and without farm ex- 
Perience, who wish to Ly on farms. If you need 


and oak 





CUM- 











a goed, eee steady, sober man, write for order 
Ours is a philanthropic organization oes no charge 
to emplover or employee. Our object is to encourage 


farming among Jews. THE, JEWISH .GRICUL 
TURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Ave, New York City. 


WANTED—Responsible party to take charge of our 
business in each county handling sale of Automatic 
Combination Tool, «2 combined wire fence stretcher, 
. Léfts or pulls 3 tons, 
Sells readily to farmers, shops, 
contractors, etc. ‘No experience necessary. Descrip- 
tive catalog, prices and terms free upon request 
HARRAH MFG CO, Drawer 0, Bloomfield, Ind 








WANTED—If you want any of the jobs named 
helow, write us immediately: brakemen, 
a. motorman, colored train or 

unnecessary. Work steady. 
aes standard roads. Passes and uniforms arranged 
or RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Dept 39, Indianapolis, 
nm 


$65 to $150 MONTH paid men and women in United 
States government positions. Life jobs. Thousands 
of appointments coming during 1914. Common educa- 
“Pull” unnecessary. Write today for 
Positions now available. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE. Dept F 19, B N Y. 


ochester, » 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK = of about 300,000 
service. Thou- 


Drotected in United 
sands of vacancies every year. There ts’ big 


chance 
~~ for sure and generous Mtetime employ- 
Diet aak" tar ‘psciee “S.F3E° No dllewon 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D 








gineer, El Dorado, Ark. 


DELAWARE FOR ALL AROUND FARMING. 
More advantages than any other place. Easily tilled 
soil, mild climate, long season, cash market at rail- 
road stations. STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 











Dover, Del. 

NEW ENG yr ILLUSTRATED, 69 engravings, 
describes ‘*W Laddie” and 400 other farms Send 
postal CHAPIN FARM AGENCY, Boston, Mags. 

DELAWARE HEADQUARTERS Frult, trucking, 
Large list. Mild winters CRAWFORD, Green- 
wood, Del. 





You're Not Fair 


to yourself, or to your own family, if 
you haven’t realized what possibilities 
there are for you to make money by 
advertising in American Agriculturist’s 
Farmers’ Exchange department. We 
established this Farmers’ Exchange to 
help our subscribers—to help you. wilt 
you let us? You have something ‘you 
could make money from by advertising. 
Every farmer has. Look at the advs 
in this week’s paper. Nine-tenths of 
them are from your brother farmers, 
Some of them advertise several times 
during the year. 


You're As Smart As They 


Your live stock, birds, eggs, seeds, 
plants, are just as good as theirs. 
They’re making money from these little 
advs—they wouldn't keep at it if they 
were not—and we have hundreds of tes- 
timonial letters showing how well these 
little advs have paid. If you put an ad- 
vertisement in American Agriculturist’s 
Farmers’ Exchange department it 
wouldn’t be an expe ent. Instead, it 
would be an assured success, and would 
pay yon a nice percentage of profit. It 
will cost you only 6 cents a word. No 
work, either, you just have to answer a 
few letters. Make your. wife or children 
your secretary 


Why Don’t You Advertise? 


If you want help in 
advertisement, 
Department, 

American Agriculturist, 
315 Fourth Ave, Wew York City. — 


preparing your 
write our Advertising 








culturist. Cannot farm without it. 
Bay View Poultry Farm, Md. 








Can’t Do Without It 


I get all the business [ can expect from Old Reliable American Agri- 


E. L. SELTZER. 
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fot. particularly auspicious is the 
rt of the tobacco season of 1914. 
pwers in all cigar leaf growing 
complain of the late spring, 
re m sprouted seed, reseeding and 
slayed farm work. In Ohio the cigar 
acreage, according to the analysis 
' these reports of growers given be- 
w, will not be far from that of 1913 
(with a tendency toward a decrease. 
, Owers are more or-less dissatisfied 
; with prices the past season, although 
“they have sold the great bulk of their 
1913 crop, 

'-* Pennsylvania growers are not so for- 
tunate in this regard, having on hand 
a@ large porticn of last year’s product. 
The tendency, at this early date, is to 
“G@ecrease the Pennsylvania acreage this 


Wisconsin growers are well satisfied 
with the past year’s operations in 
markets and crops, as are the growers 
in New England. The latter, however, 
_ Rave not ceased to complain over the 
“lightness (in weight) of last year’s to- 
- Bacco. Prices were good throughout 
the season and in both districts practi- 
Wally every scrap of tobacco has left 
ob ae = rs’ hands, and farmers plan a 


acreage. 

-_.The following paragraphs tell 
_. . lea! conditions: 
ihe About Normal Outlook in Ohio 
‘ \ Acreage is going to be cut short. 
“Much old tobacco unsold. Hardly any 
"1913 of Spanish in the farmers’ hands. 
Wery little seedleaf raised in this coun- 


+s 





































of 


2 seedleaf unsold. Prices: Spanish 
8 12@12%2¢,; seedleaf 8@9c.—[J. M. 
Farmersville, O. 
te Tobacco growers have been hindered 
‘Somewhat in getting their plant beds 
Teady, owing to frequent rains and 
freezing weather. The 1914 acreage 
_ for the county will be fully 15% larger 
\ than last year, Some large new barns 
are being built to house the crop.—[T. 
» Ross, O 
a No tobacco in growers’ hands in my 
“ena of the county. Many are now 
_ Bowing their seed. No increase of acre- 
age. The Farmers’ Warehouse Co did 
i) not handle much of 113 crop. Prices 
were satisfactory to growers, being 
‘drom 10@12c Spanish, 8@10c seed and 
Pre ie R., Tippecanoe City, O. 
» Spring has been wet and unfavor- 
‘for sowing of seed. Some of the 
ly sown seed that was sprouted was 
eh Not much change in acreage. 
Not - much old tobacco in farmers’ 
bands, Seed has dropped down to 
about 8@8%c; had been up to 10c or 
better.—[N. W.C., Arcanum, O. 
“There are a few crops of 1913 Zim- 
mier still in growers’ hands, robably 
not-ever 5% of total crop. Prices now 
range from 10@12¢ p Ib in the bdle. 
~ Acreage for 1914 will not vary mate- 
~ fially from that of 1913. Prices are 
/ $60 erratic and uncertain.—[E. BE, K., 
Waynesville, O. 
“Tobacco is all sold, prices ranging 
drém S@16c in the bdle. Acreage will 
eal about the same as last year, It. is 
d and wet and will be late. Not 
uch. plowing done.—[E, J. B., Se- 
le, -O. 
TE evacco prices are 8@12c, About all 
1d. Prospect not very flattering for 
Ss year’s crop. Will be a decrease in 
acreage of about 20%.—[W. F. 
» Pleasant Hill, O. 
‘Whlie the price for the 1913 tobacco 
much higher than for some years I 
but very little about an increased 
age over 1913.. Other products 
lave advanced in value ,and the farm- 
-¢@r has but ‘little faith in the contin- 
. mance of present tobacco prices, There 
» may bé a slight increase in acreage. 
~ About all sold at 10@13¢.—[G. EP. R.; 
“Lebanon, On. 
KE Shy on Acreage in Pennsylvania 
*-The acreage of tobacco in Manheim 
downship, Lancaster Co, will be some- 
at iess than 1913, about 15% less. 
bout 4% of the 1918 crop is yet in 
.frowers’ .hands, and local buyers 
fe buying: it at from 4@7c. Very 
w crops now bring over 7c. Seed is 





aes but cold, “ra 
winds lack of sunshine have 
“wilt be grown.—[G. 


ty; and hardly any sold and much of- 





oe Se 


mae much: progress. Some Ha 
D. -L., Lancas- 
ter, Pa, 

About 1-3 of the crop of tobacco is 
sold at ‘an average of 6c. Big buyers 
have not been buying and farmers do 
not want to sell at these low prices. 
This year there will be only about 80% 
of the aereage planted.—[H. W. H., 
Windsor, Pa, 

The acreage for: tobacco of 1914 will 
be fully 1-3 shorter this year than last 
season, owing to poor prices paid and 
poor quality of goods on hand. Buyers 
are scarce and prices for goods range 
from 8%c p Ib for the best binder. 
These seem to be the prevailing prices 
throughout the county as far as I can 
ascertain, ' There is nearly % of the 
1913 crop on hand, Raisers are of the 
opinion that buyers are taking the ad- 
vantage by paying nearly nothing for 
the crop on hand.—[C. H., Mari- 
etta, Pa. 

Amount of tobacco 
this section this year will be about 
thé same as last year, Very little, if 
any, of last year’s crop is held by 
farmers. A few have their tobacco 
beds made, but on most land there is 


to be raised in 


too much moisture.—[W. H. W., North 
Hadley, Mass. 
The acreage for tobacco will largely 


be increased this year. Some old grow- 
ers going into it again, an@ some new 
ones are building new sheds. Fred 
Field putting”*in 5 aeres, About 40 
acres will be grown in all.—[{A, M. L, 
Montague, Mass, 

The season thus far- has been -back- 
ward, and seed beds not started as 
early as usual. But there seems to be 
as. many, if not more, in preparation, 
and a prospect of a larger acreage 
than. last year. Large quantities of 
fertilizers are being delivered, and new 
sheds are built.—[{J. H. B., Glaston- 
bury, Ct. 

Wisconsin Increases Tobacco Acreage 

The tobacco acreage for the coming 
year will be practically the same as 
the last year, possibly a slight increase, 
due to the fact that the farmers are 
quitting the raising of sugar beets; and 
to the fact that prices on an average 
for the past two years have been good, 
Very little of last year’s crop remains 
unsold. The crops that are not sold at 
the present time are, as a rule, those 
that are not desirable for cigar pur- 
poses, and there is not the demand for 
the strictly stemming grades of to- 
bacco that there has been for a few 
years past. In fact, there was very lit- 
tle tobacco among the farmers in this 
section that was poor enough to go in 
the stemming class.—[G. O. M,, 
Stoughton, Wis. 

No tobacco in growers’ hands. It 
was sold at a good price, 10@1ic. 
There will be a slight increase in acre- 
age this season. Owing to the late, 
cold spring there are no tobacco beds 
made.——[F. W. A., Viroqua, Wis. 

All tobacco in this county sold and 


in cases. Acreage for 1914 will be 
larger than 1913. Farmers are now 
sprouting seed. Cold weather so far 


this spring has kept work back some. 


[A. A, P.,.Soldiers Grove, Wis. 

About the same acreage of tobacco 
raised this year as last. No old good 
in farmers’ hands Few farmers have 
their seed sprouting, -but. most. of 
them are waiting for more favorable 
weather. About 50% of the farmers 
are going to steam their beds.—[F. H. 
W., Edgerton, Wis. 


Spring late and nothing doing about 
seed beds. Most. of the tobacco 
sold; the remaining part will 
taken as fast as the conditions 
warrant it. 
Won’t be any acreage 


will 


added this year. 


Root rot will be looked after by } 
“steaming . beds.—-[S. H., Rockdale, 
Wis. } 

Owing to good prices prevailing this } 
year we look for fully as large an 
acreage as last year. Very little to- | 
bacco left in farmers’ hands. ' Prices | 





somewhat lower for what is: left.— 
{W. T. P., Edgerton, Wis. 
Horses Cheaper—Advices received | 


by American Agriculturist from corre- 
spondents in- Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia indicate that prices re- 
ceived for the usual quality of horses 
disposed of at public sales havé been 
lower this spring than for similar 
grades during the last few years. 
prices have shown a: falling off, 
ing from $10 to $40 p head, 


rang- 


Bad roads cause a delay, } 


The ! 






































Sivesvokiacs tes tke i pcatite from any 
stand depend, largely upon choosing the tools 
that are designed especially for Ppotatoes— 
that carry every convenience and 
every adjustment to handle the crop 
in. the most practical way, from 
planting until after the harvest, 
You can find everything that ig 
needed in the full line of 


IRON AGE 


100% Planters place one seed piece in every 
space and one only—no skips to eat up fertilizer, 
labor and land, or doubles to waste expensive seed. 

Steel-Frame Riding Cultivators are made 
with high or low, pivot or fixed wheels, grooved, 
flat or zig-zag gangs, for one or two rows, etc. 

Traction Sprayers cover four or six rows at 
atime. Special spray bars for different crops 
including a new one that covers the underside 
of the leaves as well as 
the top. 














Low.Pivot Wheels 
Potato Diggers 


are made in four 
styles and when 











22 in. Elevator 












rightly 

chosen 

each 
guaranteed 
; to do as 
good work as any other digger of the same 
size and capacity on the market 
—better than most. 


We have thorough distribution of 
stocks. Now is the time to order. 


Ask your local dealer to show you these tools and write vu: 
for set of booklets showing them in illustrated form. 


Bateman Mfg. Co. 


Box 132P, a. New Jersey 


is 





Four Rew 655 Gallon Tenk 
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G reen M eee Ba t Ps | i nN a A buy only once in a lifetime if it is a 

Green Mountain. All woodwork 

Si | lo Ss below roof is dipped in pure creosote oll preservative. Many 
other points of superiority described in handsome catalog, sent free. Also 

ask for free booklet in which Prof. Esten, of Conn. Agricultural College answers such § 

questions as, “What is Silage ?’’ ““Why is it the.best Cow Feed ?”’- “Why does it keep } 

and not spoil in good silo?’ Write today for Green Mountain literature. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
343 WEST STREET, RUTLAND, VERMONT 




































swampy land reclaimed and made fertile by using JACKSON: ac ee 
We are producers of Albany Blue ny Sam bay Oh ome Brick and Blocks. Dea!. 
ers in Sewer Pipe, Flue Lining, Fire d Chimney Tops. S« nd ic I catae 
log and prices. John H. Jackson Tile Co.. “ine. «« 10 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥. 

















UNADILLA 
The Silo that 
Satisfies 
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WEST ERN CANADA "NOW 


The opportunity of ‘securing free home- 
steads of 160 acres each, and the low 
priced lands of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, will soon have passed. 

Canada offers a hearty welcome to the Settler 
to the man with a family looking for a hom 
to the farmers son, to the renter, to all wi 
wish to live under better conditions. 

Canada’s grain yield in 1913 is ‘b« 
talk of the world. uxuriant Grasses ¢£'V 
cheap fodder for large herds; cost of ruis:De Z 
and fattening for market is a trifle, 





No braces obstruct the continuous door 
opening. Non-warpabie doors fasten ot 
any point end always open at ens’ 

level, Ensilage easilyshoved out—saves 
Pitching labor. Adjustable door frame 
€orrects evil of loose doors. bpm es | 
fasteners form ladder from which all 

hoops can be tightened. Cypress roof. ay 
Galvanized ventilator. Send for cata- 
logue and 30-day discount offer, 

URADILLA SILO CO ey oe gS 


Perfecti 



























































thy Air-tight 


Perfect-fi ogre make the Et 
Dapately ale-tie That kee The sum realized for Beef, Butter, Milk avd 
and iresh dows last Obeese will pay fifty per cent on the 
a8: Gute wrench} Aevrey 8 trong | Levestment. 
ladder. mg Write for literature and Apertionem asto 


reduced railway rates 
Buperintendent of Imm gration, 
Ottawa, Canada, or to 
Government Agent, 


a 


tat form eas. 
fo io iat ‘etime—of White or in rd 
Oregon Fir or Cypress. 
ey hess ore money, but you can't 
Our m is 


































- Guarantee For Two.Whole Yearst = 
*. Read My Offer of 30~Days’ Free Road Tesi? 


Phelps; President, The Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Company 


Send a Postal Today—— 


I have a 140 page book that I want to send 


you free. It.wz// detail to you a plan 
that has helped nearly 200, : 
people to save 


for the big } 
book today. Read my ‘ 










honest enonas and economical] enough 


Lio _/neighbors—to be first to in” 
by this plan” Don’ t forget it—write tonigne for ie 





on each By A plan good enough, 


to do that, is one you 
should get posted 





This Big 
New Book 


/ your chance 
Re o ahead of your 


ecu. Bu 
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Live Sroca Fic.o Repaesenranve 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINGS 
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LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








-~ Cattle — Hogs — -— Sheep — 








1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 

Per 100 Ibs 
(nicazo ..--++- $9.50 $9.20 $8.95 $9.35 $7.20 $7.00 
So St 8.00 — 8.55 — 5.35 — 
New York 9.30 9.75 9.50 9.90 5.75 1.00 
Buffalo ....+-- 9.35 9.05 9.30 9.85 6.65 7.75 
Kansas 00 9.00 8.65 .9.25 6.35 6.85 
Pittsburg ..... 885 8.90 9.35. 9.65 665 6.50 
At Chicago, the spread between 


medium and common cattle and the 
choice grades is steadily widening. 
Light receipts of late have helped the 
market to maintain a 9'%4c level for 
the choicest of receipts and the lighter 
supplies Rave also lent a tone to other 


grades. Warmed-up and_ short-fed 
light killers. have mainly changed 
hands at $7.75@8 p 100 lbs, while the 
heavier weights of mediocre quality 
went at 8.10@8.60. A few heavy 
feeders seem to be wanted by the 
country and the choicest have some 


dificulty in landing 8. Choice fed 
yearlings, stock -steers and _ calves 
weighing 475 to each have also 
brought this figure. But the bulk of 
good stockers have been sold at 7.60 
@ 7.85. 

The hog market has been running 
very close to $9 p 100 Ibs; in fact, sev- 
eral times just prior to the middle of 
Apr the quotation touched 8.95. The 
most popular hog is one having light 
weight, and of course this will become 
more noticeable as hot weather works 
around. 

Receipts. of sheep have not reached 
the high price attained early.in Apr, 


525 


the top figure being around $6.85 p 100 
Ibs, with the bulk of sheep arriving 
changing hands at 5.55@6.75. At pres- 


ent it is difficult to tell just how much 
sheep will bring in the open market as 
a fair portion are being marketed 
minus their fleece. Several loads of ex- 
tra good quality shorn western wethers 


have been on sale, commanding very 
fancy prices, around 7.20. The ‘best 
shorn ewes have landed about 5.75, 


and some wooled western wethers have 
cleared 6.75. Wooled Col lambs have 
sold up to about 8.50, but more of 
them have crossed the scales at 7.75@ 
8.25. A few native lambs sold at 7.25 
@7.75, with springers up to 10. 

At Buffalo, beef cattle Monday were 
15@ WZe lower than closing prices of 
preceding Saturday. Total receipts 
were about 5000 head. All grades of 
hogs were sold around $9.20@9.25, pigs 
and light weights about 9. Total re- 
‘eceipts were 14,000 head. Arrivals of 
sheep and lambs totaled 15,000. The 
market was slow and wooled lambs 
sold at 850@8.65, clipped 17.25@7.50. 
Sheep were slow, wethers selling at 
5.75@5.85, ewes from 5.50 downward, 
clipped yearlings 6.25@6.75. 

At Pittsburgh, 125.cars of cattle ar- 
rived Monday, selling 12@20c lower. 
Good to choice sold at $8.65@9, good 
1300 to 1400-lb steers 8.50@8.65, me- 
dium to good 1200 to 1300-Ib. steers 
§15@8.45, tidy 1050 to 1150-1» steers 
810@8.40, fair to medium 1000 to 
1100-1b steers 7.65@8., fair 900 to 1000- 
tbh steers 7.15 @ 7.65, common 700 to 900- 
Ib steers 5.65@6.95, rough, half-fat 
1000 to 1800-1b steers 5@7, common to 
good fat oxen 4.50@7, bulls 5.50 @ 7.10, 
cows 4.25@6.75, heifers 700 to 1100-1b 
5.75@8, bologna cows 3.50@4 25. About 
900 head of ealves arrived, eciling at 7 
@9.75. Fresh cows and springers were 
quoted at about 25@S5 less. ~Fortv 
double decks of hogs sold as follows: 
Heavy weights 8.95@9 p 100 lbs, heavy 
mixed 9, medium heavy Yorkers 9.05 





9.07%, light Yorkers 8.80@8.90, pigs 

* 360@8.75. "Two cars of sheep arrived 

an higher market, selling at 45.50@ 
7.60 


Sheep were lower selling at 3@ 
5.90, spring lambs 9@ 12 





Keep the Hog Pens Clean 
ARTHUR J, COLLINS, BURLINGTON CO, N J 
The hog is as cleanly by nature as 


any of our domestic animals. It is 
abuse of his quarters that has given 
it the bad reputation. As T got 


Started in my hog business it, did not 
take me long to see the value of mod- 
ern, sanitary concrete houses. People 
Say now, “as clean as a pig down on 
the c ollins farm,” and indeed that is 
way I try to treat my Jersey Reds. 
Tam glad to say that my practice 
been successful and from my 

m are shipped a strain of Jersey 
Reds that have proved highly suc- 
Sessful in all parts of the United 
“States, becausé I have buyers from all 
over the country. The housing condi- 
Ss have proved very satisfactory. 
y have been constructed of con- 
pete. Each unit consists of a series 
compartments in a row, each about 
by 14 feet deen, with walls 
The front wall of each 


. 











has a doorway at the right. At the 
left, and within is the feeding trough, 
also of concrete, and about a foot 
high from the ground. A removable 
plug provides for the ready cleansing 
of each trough. Over the rear half 
of each inclosure a roof.slopes back~ 
ward, beneath which the bedding 
straw is placed. Along the rear runs 
a concrete alleyway, into which every- 
thing drains, the floorings being suit- 
ably sloped toward that end. Once 
each day each inclosure is flushed out 
thoroughly. with the hose. At the 
far end of the tier of houses is a 
concrete cesspool, into which the alley 
empties, thus providing for the re- 
tention of the manure. This is of 
course added to the lahd from time to 
time. Each of these compartments 
is used for four or five pigs, or for a 
mother and her litter, and all are 
frequently permitted to range about 
the orchard for suitable exercise, 
The boars are kept off in a similar 
range house by themselves. 

I prefer concrete, although it is a 
bit more expensive than wood, be- 
cause of sanitation, freedom of repair 
expense and exclusion of rats and ver- 
min. In the sleeping quarters, either 
plenty of straw is used or a remov- 
able wooden floor covering is provided 
so that the hogs will not be forced 
to lie on the cold concrete floor. 
Feeding is as important as housing. 
I provide for -variety. 





Prepotent Dairy Cow 


J. E. Dodge of Hood farm of Lowell, Mass, says 
they had 44 cows on authenticated tests in March, 
ranging in age, at commencement of test, from one 
year and 11 months to two years and six months. 
Average age at commencement of test was three 
years and one-half month. Several will finish their 
test in April, and some each month thereafter. Their 
average production for the month was 937 pounds of 
milk and 57 pounds of butter. Of these 27 are two- 
year-olds. In the lot are three daughters of Pogis 
99th of Hood farm, son of the world’s champion, 
Sophie 19th. of Hood farm. These were two years 
old at commencement of test, and their average 
production for the month was 52 pounds of butter, 
con@usive evidence of the prepotent powers of the 
world’s champion dairy cow. *. 


Dairy Queen of the World 

The Guernsey cew, May Rilma, owned yt the famous 
Chesterbrook farm, the home of the late A. J. Cassatt 
at Berwyn,’ Pa, has given in 365 days, 19639.5 
pounds of milk, which contains 1059 pounds of butter 
fat. This cow was bred nd raised at the farm, and 
her year's werk hes been carefully supervised uncer 
the regulations for the advanced register of Guernsey 
cattle, conducted by the American Guernsey cattle 
club. While officially supervised by the representa- 


tives of the Pennsylvania experiment station. her work 
has also been checked by six similar institutions in 
other states and by a representative of the dairy 
division of the ‘United States department of agricul- 


ture. This record surprasses that of any cow of all 
the dairy breeds in the world. May Rilma is produc- 
ing more butter fat in ber 13th month than in her 
first, thus widening the distance beyond her nearest 
competitor, and more firmly establishing herself as 
queen of the dairy world. 


Liverpoot Auction Successful 
The fourth and last sale to be héld this year for 
the Liverpool sale and pedigree company was held 
in the new gale pavilion, April 14 and 15, at which 


on 163 head of cattle were sold for a total of 
13.5 
The ‘auctioneers at this sale. were Kelley, Haegar 
ana Mack. The purchasers at the sale were as listed 
se 1oOw 
Segis Wayne Johanna 2d...........+.+++.+.- . -$1050 
L. Lawson Lagrangeville, N Y, 
Fairview Lady imogetel Mercedes . <<? 910 
& W. W. Watson, Youngstown, 0 
De Kol Ondine Omyx.........0-....+00000e »o 0 
elvin & Godfrey, Bajdwinsville. N Y . 
King Segis “aon © eae Soo 
Gerber, Baltic, O 
King Pontiac Pietertie 8 OS Pro 170 
Roscoe. Lee, Cazenovia, N Y. 
Beulah Shepard Empress... .............0seeees5 TH 
R. E..Haegar, Algonquin, Tl! 
De Kol Paul Corestemes MOMs Fede asesccssasve . 700 
Claus Spencer, Corry, Pa 
Pontiac Clothilde Korndyke 2d................. 635 
F 7 atson, Youngstown, oO 


Aas Goeth 639 ines 60949 615 


Akka Pontiac De Kol...... 
Geo ‘Towanda, Pa 


fom R. Hill. 

K. H. S. Bery Sodee 
Sana R. Hill, ‘Towanda, Pa 

Buckeye Hortensia RBeaut coereens) OOP 








w Wateon, Youngstown 0 
Mona Burke De Kol... ex 515 
1. Stevens & ‘Son, ‘Lacona, N'Y 
Maplehurst Rete De ca Paul. avoeveewas 505 
George R, Hill, Towawda, Pa. 
Fairmont Calamity aovme Smeal dthdhemed hb. eos 500 
A. A. Knapp, Preble, N Y. 
Mothilde King Pontiae 415 
erkins & Son, R 
Bodora Lilith WEN? ctikasadss idecce 40 
H. F. Fuller, Pern, N ¥ 
Cornucopia Denver Pontiac............... — 40 
uel De , Napanee, Ind 
Pauline pueorves SSS ee 33 
Stevens & Son, Lacona. N ¥ 
Marble Valley Winana Korndyke............... B25 
H. D. Crossman,-Weedsport, N Y. 
Ruhamah vale See wade so. opasinat pe bes 0 cbo5,00 325 
George R. Hill, Towanda, Pa. 
Coming Events 
National educational assn, Houston, Tex, Apr 23-25 
National drainage congress, Savannah, Ga, Apr 23-25 
American highway assn, Atlanta, Ga Nov 9-14 
Assn of American agri col and exp sta, Wash- 

ington, D C, Nov 11-13 
National conference charities and extentions, | 

Memphis, Tenn, May 8-15 
American good roads congress, Atlanta, Ga, 0 19-26 
American assn prmeran. 39th annual aot 

ing, Cleveland, 0. e 24-26 
National conference on marketing and a . 
National nut growers’ Thomasville, Ga, 4 28-30 
Interstate fair, Spokane, Wash. 8-12-20 

Sectional Farm Meetings 
Lycoming Co fruit growers’ assn, Williamsport, 

Pa, May 30 
Del state bd of agri, Dover, May 6 
Del state bd of agri, Dover, June 3 
School for leadership in country life, en, : 

NY. e 23-July 3 

Morgantowa, W V J 22-A 32 

a. > 
York county (Pa) fair, O 5-8 





SHEFP BREEDERS 





Rhode Island Red | 


Hatching eggs from famous vin flock of beautiful, 
eberry 


deep, “soft, . glowing mahogauy red ta the 
skin Rose aud ayy Combs, — and raised by 
— only. on free clover kept in open-front 
houses, open a Large. hardy. 

active, thorough |. trapmested yearling hens of 


heaviest laying records, og ay & line-bred accord- 
ing to Government methods, for heaviest winter egz 
Production. bred away frem broodiness, and mated 
to magnificent large glowing red mates, line-bred out 
of record layers. Heaviest none Reds in America, 
with ae ai from 211 


, shipped daily, delivered promptly 
mit "and $15 per setting from special 
100 trapnested hens mated to 
cockerels out of hens with better than 200-eg¢ trap 
rates. White Diarrhoea unknown. Also Day-old Chicks 
of splendid vitality from best pens, and splendid 
breeding cockerels from trapnested hens for sale. Un- 


limited references, courteous, honorable dealings. Mat- 
ing bookiet upon request. 
VIBERT RED FARM. Box 20, WESTON, N. 





Mattituck White 


Lothore Farm” CATA ICKS 


are big and healthy and make good lay- 
ers, Young’s strain, $10 per 100; Young's 
& Barron’s cross, $15 per 100. Safe de- 
livery guaranteéd. Circulars 
A. H. PENNY, - MATTITUCK, N.Y 
“Barron’’ cockerels head 
Eggs and Chicks . our flocks of White Leg- 
horns, But? Leghorns,’ Buff and Black Orpingtons 
(Cheviot Blick Empress strain).. Monster Pekin ducks, 
drakes, eleven Ibs. ducks nine. No larger in Amorica 








Giant Toulouse geese, the all profit bird. I have a 
booklet for you a it will save yen Gettare | 
Cc. VAN ALSTIN JEMSTER, N. Y. 





; rae 1000 superior chicks 
ey 3 and ducklings 
hatched duily. 17_ varieties, Leghorns, 
. Wyandottes, Reds, Runners, Pekins; 

and Italian Bees and Queens. Order early. 
E @eason. Catalog and price list 
free. The Deroy Taylor Co., A, Newark, N. ¥. 


Hampton’s Black Leghorns 


Healthiest, hardiest, and the world’s best 





Box 





handsomest 


egg producers. A trial will convince you of their 
merits oe chicks and eggs from 500 selected 
reeders. for circulars. 

A. E. HAMPTON, BOX A, PITTSTOWN, N. J. 





S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Day-old chicks $12 per 100. Eggs $5 per 100. Large, 
vigorous, true Leghorn type Persistent layers Un- 
limited range. Hot water mammoth incubators used 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


FSG DWH RA 
y 


is illmore 


: ARMS 


x 


Y 

% 

%Z are offering from their flock of 

e777 

Y% DORSET HORNED SHEEP 

Y & few extra good two and three-year-old rams 

Z and a number of yearlings, and can supp» 7 

vy. ood show flock. We are now ready to book 

% orders for any of these sires, for spring de- 

% livery. Can supply small flocks of ewes at 
various ages. Prices reas mable. For further @% 
particulars, address B 

by _ €. T. BRETTELL, Mgr. Yi, 

’ Bennington, Vermont A 

[SSSR QQ! 








Pinehurst ‘Shropshires 


| We ere offering very choice Rwes and Rams for founda- 


tion stock, also fitted flocks for State Fairs—it pays 
to buy the best Seud tor catalogue. 
Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfleld Center, N. ¥ 





“NIAGARA STOCK FARM 


Southdown Sheep 
DUNCAN, Mgr. LEWISTON, N, Y. 


BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Jacks and Mules 


Raise mules and get rich. 18 
Jack and Mule farms under one 
sanegemems. where can be seen 

ay fine large Jecks, Jennies 
nd Mules, 14 to 17 hands high 
Good ones. Stock guaranteed. 
Write for prices today. Address 


KREKLER'SJACK FARM 
West Elkton, Ohio 
Branch -barns: Clinton, 


3. C. 
NORSE 











Ind, 





Four Stallions For Sale 


One black Percheron coming four, one gray Percheron 
coming three, ane bay Belgian coming three, one bay 
Belgian coming five. All properly recorded, sound 
and clean and guaranteed to he breeders. If your 
neighborhood needs a good stallion at a- reasonable 
price write me for description and prices. 





VANCREST POULTRY FARM, Salt Point, N. ¥. | ALVIN ©. TRACY, MARIETTA, OHIO 
R Comb be 
Brown Leghorns Single Comb For Sale, Percheron Stallion 
, mn tt Young, good color, weighs 1750 Ibs., gets 
Exhibjtion and utility, the farmer's kind; large birds, a Se 7 ° 
good winter layers, reasonable prices for stock, eggs | “tne stock. Right every way. A bargain. 
and chicks. Satisfaction guarinteed. Circular. Write at once if you want him. 
WARD W. DASEY, - FRANKFORD, DEL. | E. C. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE, N. J. 





Mohegan Farm Pure-Bred Chix 


and hatching eggs. White Leghorns only 6000 egg 

incubator now running. Safe deliveries guaranteed 

Standard _ prices. 

CHAS. BAKER, Prop Mohegan Lake, 
1 hour from t Grand Central Station 


5,000 Baby Chicks 10 Cents Each 


8S. C. White Leghorn siock from breeders of a mini- 
mum of 175 eggs per year each Ideal hatching con- 
ditions ae? — althy chicks. Hatching eggs $60 per 
thousand. Great bargains. All utilify stock. Must sell 
quick. PEERLESS FARMS, NORTHPORT, L. L, N.Y. 


THOROUGHBRED 5S. C. BROWN 
AND WHITE LEGHORNS 


Eggs $3.50 per 109, or T5e | Der 15. Also _—- onek 
eggs. M. F. BOLT. CINCINNAT Y 


PURE BRED POULTRY; BEST 20 VARIETIES 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds, Orpingtons, Leghorns, Brah- 
mas, Minorcas, Hamburgs, Anconas, Houdans, Polish. 
Eggs for hatching a specialty, 15 $1, 40 $2. 100 $4 up. 
Catalog free. H. MOHR, Route No. 3, Quakertown, Pa. 


THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
Best general purpose fowL Heavy winter layers. 
White Orpington eggs ud baby chicks Quality right 
tices reasonable. A SQUARE DEAL guaranteed 
Catalog free. W. R. Stevens, Route 15, N. ¥ 


N.Y 














Lyons 





EGGS {5 from Pure White Indian Runners $2 for 
White Rocks $1 for 15 or $5 per 100. 





Both Fishel” Me, from healthy ws grown, free 

renge —<. Satisfaction guarantee: 

. E. CASSEL, R. 1, HUMMELSTOWN, PA. 
~ RHODE R | } D SINGLE 
ISLAND COMB 

Excellent layers, healthy, fine color. Try 15 eggs $1, 

100 $6. Cireular free. Write. W. BUCK, Naples, N.Y. 





SILVER CAMPINES, 
WHITE ORPINGTONS, ANCONAS 


Prize  stoe Extrserdinary layers. Kees. Chicks 
ALGONQU r\ FARMS, R. F.1D. 1, Amesbury. Mass 


White Runner DUCKS 





1914, first prize Madison Square, Allen- 
town Pa. PEERCE, Glenarm, Md. 





WILD AND BRONZE TURKEY EGGS 


CHICKEN EGGS. Handsome catalog 2 cent stamp, 








3000 Percheron Stallion At Sead 


Mohegan Farm, Mohegan Lake, N. ¥. Chas. Baker, 





Prop. 1 hour from Grand Central Sta. New York City. 

Brown mare mule colt, coming two 
For Sale years old Price $150 Also large 
Spanish Jack, 5 years of age, sure foal getter. Want 


to buy a registered Clydesdale mare. 





BG GREMS, Old Glory Farm, CANASTOTA, N. Y,. 
PERCHERON STALLION i}% 


Black, good etyle, clean bone, registered in Percheron 





society of America, weight 1550 Ibs. when 21 months 
eld. W. C. GILLESPIE, R.D.2, Flushing, Ohio 
SWINE BREEDERS 





THIS 


/ ©.I. @e@,® 


SOW WEIGHED 952 LBS. 
AJ 23. MONTHS C 





I have started more breeders on the road to success 
han any man livin I have the largest and finest 
nerd inthe U.S. Every one an early developer, 
= for the market at six months old. [ want to place 
& hog ip each com "to to advertise my herd: 
for my plan, * toe to M Yr 1 nen from Hoge 
i 8. BENJAY PORTLASD, 








MICH 











Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 
Best strains, prices right. No stock for sale at pres- 
ent. Booking orders for spring delivery 

BUGENE P. ROGERS WAYVILLE, N.Y 


O. I. C. PIGS 


Now booking orders for spring delivery Quality A-No. 1 








Silver strain. The kind that pleases 

F. Cc. WHITE, - CINCINNATUS, N. ¥. 
REGISTERED O. 1. C. PIGS 

Silver and Fisie: strains, pairs and trios not akin. 

Good, square buiil, short nose, lop ears, geod bene 

and good length Satisfaction gu canes 

ANSEL FAUCETT UNDEE, N. ¥. 





» showing pure wild gobbler from the 
VALLEY VIEW POULTRY FARM, Betteviiie, Pa. 


prexous for Profit. I will show zee where I have 
ade anet profit of 26% annual! raising Pigeons. 
Tent minutes’ He & a ong. J "Rana lieh Hamers. 


French an S Write for circwar 
and bon cod BR OWN. ¥ Whitestone, N. Y. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


Hatching eggs $5 per 100. Day-old chicks, April $12 
per 100, May $10 per#100. Delivery guaranteed 
GEO. FROST levanna, Cayuga Co., New York 


EGGS 15 $i, 40 $2 Thereughbred Rocks yondottes, 
Reds, Light Brahmas, Brown, White and Buff Leghorns. 
Black Minorcas, Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 19 varie- 
ties. Houdans, White Orpingtons, 13 $1.50, '30 $3 
Catalogue. Sist year. S. K. MOHR. Coopersburz. Pa 


Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs 


1, no stock; Rose Comb Black Minores eges $1 
ber 15; Barred Rocks, utility etrain, $1 per 15; Whife 
'yandottes “$1.50 per 15; all reared on separate farms 


Brook View Stock Farms, R. F. D. No. 3, Pulaski, N.Y. 


Barred Rock CHICKS 




















Big Money in Pork 


if you bay thee “perfect profit 


J Pp now. Get my free cata- 
Pe—sod 8 Neighborhood Sales 
Offer. 
as } 








SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.E.Barnes,Oxtord,N.Y. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
a sexes—Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
Ww BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


Congo Farm Durocs fin" ios of 
the breed in my herd. 








t ecoen te Sin 











10.00 per 100 kind. Fige 2 akin, and all im prolly 4% 
JOHN PETERSON. Lake George, N.Y. Reniek W. Dualap. Rox5. ingen 
bred chicke duc! sired by grand 
60 Varieties ese, turkeys, aconee se Duroc-Jersey Pigs reserve Shamoton ‘ost at * 
Choice stock or sale ot prices. | Va.. W. Va., Pa. and N. J. state qin 'D 
ergy Sy tg de descriptive | ners at big fairs in Ohio, Pa., N. J., Va., re, = 
catalogue free. .A. Souder, Box G, “Sellecevilte, Pai N. C R. B. MARTIN, - Stouts Ww. Va. 
MOYER’S 8S. ©. W. UCBGHORNS, 263- train, dy f service, all @ 
eges $5 per 190. 500 $20. Chicks $10 per 100. 506 Duroc Boars nope and Oct pigs, dither sont 
$40. Fawn Indian Runner ducks. > strain, | the big. easy feeders. Sired by Golden Model and © 
eags 1c each. ducklings 25c each, A. per I Cir- | Pilot Wonder 2d. Stock all registered and 
‘cular free GRANT MOYPR, Cc. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., Box E, Pleasantville, 


PLAIN, N. ¥ 
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Arties sion: These 
nto 
aberbas #756000 and 
gies Seiatane yes ‘he great sires at 
ory Farm, the tine of Masterpiece. 
Here is a splendid chance to improve 
ur herd with a a fine typy and highly bred 
I . Wri te f rices and descriptions. 
KINS FA 4 LANSDALE, PA. 















Prize PE I of size and“quality. Good 
‘of all ages for sale, Several ex- 
mt boars, ready for service. Ayr- 
and Jerseys. All heavy producers. 


URST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 
ue all ages, for sale. We have the 
s e length, and our herd 
*f ae nricater tne prolifonad of its sows. 

“H.C & H. B. BARPENDING, - DUNDEE, N. Y. 


4 our opportu- 
sgecgiai Farm Berkshires yr vor. 
to have oe See ae for . ae pig my 
epring Titters. a guaran od se 4 
A, J, STAPLETON, Wilorabam Ra. id, Mass. 


Berkshires Reno fie orders for E May Digs [wis Oe 
Tougfelion and) vad Blandgeme' Le mpm ing “rome 


boar: 1 bred gilt. 
Rt 2, Tioga Co., N. ¥. 


BERKSHIRES 


. Be epley extra good lot, best of breeding. 
i ce it eed May ying T. J. KERR, Collins, N. Y. 


hikes SWINE 


¥ sh ne. hd, Price reasonable. Stock for 
eae. ORD. J. BOHL, - HARVEYVILLE, PA. 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


ia E Pah. white, short-nose. type. Special sale 
— perior quality, fair prices. It is not 


ay tb Fo pay Pout what De des get pat seetee, NY. 


























LIAM BAHE & 


ONONDAGA! HILL STOCK FARM 
in Large apd Improved Yorkshire Swine 
ae ecateal 


ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 








breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


CATTLE: BREEDERS 


eee rm eetoeae Bad het 

Distance the World. Five 

Of the wari, yey record 

CN ee 

Bronze Turkeys. 
RED 

ten CATTLE 

€ll marked bull and héiter calves, Fine 

erie bull, several cows. Also pure- 

ne “Hampe hire -Gilts- of Sept, farrow. 

ae BELT FARMS, Plainville, N, Y. 















































'_ RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 
BF bull stg A Bip 4 8, 1913. Sire, Aageie 
See figtce tar dain Bama: gue a 
A, 22 hae * Cares hé is a brother 


he TE + West Winfield,’ N. ¥. 








EY- HOMESTEAD offers for sale Holstein bull 
om April 19, 1913. This bull’s first 29 dams 
20 2 He panes 





De 

"i608 hy "F-yenr-oid, granddaughter 
nae pr ee Rochester, N. Y. 
‘Bex "430, Rochester, N. ¥. 


( fa CALVES AND YEARLINGS 




















de yea 
yearling bulls $75 Sngk: 
al sick, ana 75 rout & ge 


HOLSTEINS 


official tested 4 
Calves tim Larimer, Wet ererron. Ps. 


: aa "MAPLE ROW STOCK FARM 
~~ REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 


Our herd consists & 
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Catalog ready May First. 


ho 


= | At the Little Riding School, 130 West 56th Street 
NEW YORK CITY, MAY 2l 


Every animal will be tuberculin tested prior to the sale, and 
certificate of health furnished to purchaser 


FASIG-TIPTON CO., 
Madison Square Garden, 


"OF SUR PASSING QUALITY 


AT AUCTION 


er 


Head of Superb. Ayrshires 
from the Leading Families 
of Scotland, Canada and United’ States 


Being the Second Annual Sale of 


Ryanogsue Farms 


P. Ryan, Esq., Brewster, N. Y. 
America’s Greatest Ayrshire Herd 


evsonpes ern engss teat taueeananene ae 


Also the Complete Dispersal of the Famous Herd at 


Loantaka Farms 


J. W. Ogden, Esq., Morristown, N. J. 


100 


For copy, address 


New York City 


>| /ET ONE Bl on 
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King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


The greatest young sire of the breed. No other sire by 
King of the Pontiacs has as great a year record dam. We 
offer some very richly bred, heavy producing A. R. O. cows 
and heifers in calf to him. 
‘give full description and prices. 
for a list of young bulls, 


E. H. KNAPP. & SON : -. 


Our folders just off the press 
SEND FOR ONE, also 


FABIUS, N. Y. 














as 
38.03 Ibs. 


baal Sonaleun digs: owd bao Sik en aime eee Fas 
We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Kerndyke from high testing dams. 
Write for pedigrees and prices 


~} umn 
= JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: THE HOME OF = 
e RAG APPLE KORNDYKE - 
= A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke = 
= o ia ene Sf the very hent-genn ot Fentes Reeuiiihe. His dam was Pontiac ota, te = 
= $8.00 cow. He has twenty-five O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons ; has = 
= Pontiac Clothih Dekel 2, 3721 Ibs. eee eS the pe = 
= ‘ontiac Pet, the . cow; has Lady Kernduke = 


W. W. JENNINGS . : 


“aH HAVABOCH0U APOE PU ROMS Ee 


. Towanda, Pennsylvania 


Th 


lhe 





FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD 


sons and grandsons of Poutiac Korndyke, from cows with large 


Offers * official records. 


son of Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.03 \bs, butter in 


30 days. 


Also cows in calf to 


ag Apple Korndyke Sth, @ 
days and 156.92 Ibs. im 


Only a few sons of Pontiac Korndyke on hand, and this is the last. 


If you want a great producing ‘— ke bull, secure a son of Pontiac Korn- 


dyke to head your herd, 


. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York 











*“HOLSTEINS— THE KORNDYKES 


AVISDALE FARM HER 


H. B. DAVIS, CHESTER. N. Y. 








aourt 





ALTA CREST FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


* ‘STOCK OF ALL AGES 


_ ARTHUR H. SAGENDORPH 


SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 

















WiLtow Broox Srocx FARM} 
-Registered 


Jersey Cattle 


Young Bulls for Sale 
C. F. MUNZ, Mgr. MERCER, PA. 





Holstein Bull Calves 


Sire, Spring Farm King Pontiac. Bull Calf for sale 
at $150, twelve of his nearest fifteen dams are tested 
and average 26% Ibe. butter in seven days; three of 
these renords are two-year-old records. His average 
will increase hip value. Some heifer calves. for sale, 
FR. 4. LAWRENCE . - VERNON; N. ¥. 











J ersey Bull CALF 


for Torono Pogis of Hood Farm Ne. 
113138: tam, pp emg No. 280814. This 
60 of milk in one day testing, 5.8% butter butter fat 


fat 
while yM  grags. and ‘ f es 
po Reh mg oem Foca PE 















- Lanewater | 
GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of 7Zy~e and Product:c.; 


Langwater Blood means Profit ic; 
you. Write for the story of or he: 


LANGWATER FARMS 


North Easton, Mass. 
F. L. Ames, Owner = W.-K. Hepburn, §.; 











GUERNSEY 


THE UTILITY Cow 


Who makes every pound of feed iato yeliow 1 |; 
tich in butter fat. Let us tell you abou ; 


GUERNSEY CLUB, Box A. A, Peterboro,\ ; 














150—High-Grade Holsteins—i5 


50 fresh co milking 40 to 60 lbs. per day. cows 
to freshen days. 5 cows bred rs fresh« 
Sart aan Sane. All young, extra larg: 


SEE We Tuberculin Test 
eifer one week old ound 
Gib to Gls. Young stock. “All agee > D8 cars, 
Also Thoroughbred. Cattle 
WADSWORTH AND ELLIS, ey v 
tive buyers met at Or 
Tlaphowe tees Boand Cenlace P 


HOLSTEIN z 


SERVICE BULLS 6 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, WEEDSPORT, NY. 


2—BULLS-2 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Year old, ready for service. Nicely 
marked. Price right for quick saic 


EZRA HOLBERT, Lake, N. Y, 


ue 
ext 
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A BULLY BULL 


Whose dam is a granddaughter of Hengerveld Deku 
and his grandam is the world’s famous cow who wis 
the. first te make one hundred pounds of milk in one 
day 2 —— test—Aaggie Grace 20’s Pietertic. His 
sire is Aaggie Grace Butter Boy. A fine individual, 
nicely marked. Quick. sale at $100. 

Cc L. BANES NEW BERLIN, N. ¥. 


3 FOR $250 


1 offer two: well-bred and marked heifer 
calves and an-unrelated Bull calf fo the 
sum of two. hundred and fifty dol! 
Registered transferred and crated f o b 
cars. All good individuals. 


WwW. MACE, . - Cortland, N. Y. 


Lakeside Herd 


SERVICE BULLS of the King of the Pontiacs 








Family, Pontiac Korndyke, King of the Butter | s 
—e as fine ag can be seen in any stal'e in 
America. Write for particulars, stating ae « as 

a what you prefer. 

. POWELL, 904 W. Genésee St., Syracuse N. Y. 





OVERTON HER D 


Holstein bull calves sired by Sir Segis K« 
Walker whose A. R. 0. dams have above 20 pours 
One Dbull,-same sire, whose dam has 24 62, u 
test 4.45. Everything tuberculin tested 


FP. Cc. & K. A. OVERTON, ADAMS, N..¥. 


Pioneer Farm 


Service bulls from dams with 
: d official milk and butter records. 

| i er EDWIN. K. MUNRO 
250 Head must be sold 








by May 1,. 1914, consisting of fresh « 
eprinpgers and 2-year-old heifers, mostly /is!¢ ve 
Holsteins. Come and see them. Don’t wait te 
ag they must be sold at once. Prices $ ; 
for fresh and .close-up cows. 
1. R. FROST, Manneville N. Y. 





The Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
“dams always on hand 
A. L. Brockway, Prop., Syracuse, N Y. 


$100 HOLSTEIN BULL —s10 











Born March 30th; 1913) Sired by a 801 

Abbekerk Prince No. 3770; dam 16.32 Jb. 2-year-old 
cow sired by a won. of & 30 Ib. cow le is ¢ ute 
more black than White, well grown, tuber a 
and ready service. Wred A. Blower ( i oe 
Ghesterbrook Guernseys 
Young stock of both déxes, from advance! ris 
Gams for sale. Write for circulars, giving pa'ieu#'™ 


R. A. COLGAN, Mer., BERYV PA, 









only. Best of breeding 
833 eee Bidg., Screnton, 
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Lepper yan —" 


{fomernsey. Bull C sive ‘ 















-Among ‘the 














Consignments are: 


%, 3i-lb. daughter of Tidy Abbekerk Prince. ‘a 
“>, 31-lb. cow bred to a bull, whose three %, 
%, nearest dams ‘avérage 35 Ibs. % 






Zy 


% 


A 29-lb. 


daughter of Sir Veeman Hengerveld. A 


daughter of Karel Korndyke, bred to a % 
4», son of Pontiac Korndyke. A grand- & 
% * daughter of Pietje 22d’s Woodcrest Lad, %, 
“, sired by a 33-Ib. bull. A 26)4-Ib. daugh- “% 
% ter of Albina Butter Boy; her dam a 23- A 
i” ib. three-year-old daughter ‘of a 32-Ib. “% 












YG, cow, A 27-lb. daughter of De Kol’s'2d’s' “% 






i Good Cattle —~ Good Men—Good Treatment 
. New York State Breeders’ Sale Co.’s 


%, daughter of Lilith Pauline De Kol’s % 
%, Count, bred. to- a. 36-Ib.- bull, A _21-Ib:. G 
“S two-year-old daughter of Sir Veeman_ G 
| h Ly, Hengerveld, from a 27-Ib. daughter of Sir “i, 
ec >  Neeman - Hengerveld. A ‘daughter of %G 
" Sir Korndyke Pontiac Artis, from a % 





2nd Consignment Sale 


170. Registered 
Holsteins 170 


Tuberculin. Tested 





TAAL ATA 


= - , “" G2, 
: ° %, Paul De Kol King D. A 23-Ib. daughter “% Personally Inspected 
M = Ff eputation ' “Z of the above cow, sired . po, ogg eed GY, 
; = “J De Kol. A daughter of Sir Rag Apple b, : : . 
= > Kerndrins from a 20-lb. dam. Two daugh- GY Sale held in New Sale 
% = ‘ @. ters of King of the Pontiacs. _ Daughters Z Pavilion 
2 : " and granddaughters of Pontiac Korndyke 7% 
; None but first-class animals sold. > “and other leading herd sires, bred to the @ 
- _ Every animal an absolute sale, and ~%%. greatest bulls of the breed. In the bulls “) Syracuse, N.Y. 
‘ = a “», that are being offered are those good “% 
. sold as represented. This is the sale “», enough to head any herd in the country. 
- where you take no chances. Every “@, They include: — ; May 5-6 
‘ i : Y, A bull with 20 dams in his pedigree 
, animal perfect unless otherwise stated. 4 that average over 28 Ibs., and 12 that 
~ ; Tp, average over.31 lbs. A bull from a 33- 
, E or catalogue address the managers, eT ee Ti nice teem a atte tet 1914 
5 My A son of Korndyke Butter Boy from a 
~ ° GG o-lb.dam. Another sired by a 31-lb. son 
Liverpool Sale and Pedigree Co. Mi Spring Parm King Pontiec, whose four. 
r. . 4», nearest dams average nearly 34 lbs. A % 
Y- : Liverpool, ee * 7p son’ of King Segis Beets from ‘a 27-lb. “7 - 
® = “% four-year-old dam. A son of King of the “% 
= x WY Pontiacs. A son of Segis Pontiac, from “% | 
: = Good Cattle Good Men Good Treatment OM os A. R. O. daughter of King of the @& 
i = : 7%, Pontiacs. 
r > MMMM AA MN tans ‘ 











Great Opportunity 
° for Beginner 


bd 1. BULL GALF—Sire, Admiral Gelsche Hamilton 
No. 55722, His dam, De Kol Bessie Pauline Paul, 
A. R. O. record 28.44 Ibs. butter and 594.59 Ibs. 
r. milk in 7: day. She has a 29.13 Ib daughter and a 


31.23 1b. sister. Dam of calf, Paladin De Kol Beauty, 

junior three-year-old, 67 lbs milk in a day and 20.53 

lbs. butter in 7 days. Her dam 443.1 Ibs. milk and 

18.28 lbs. butter in 7 days. This calf’s dam is a 

daughter of Paladin Burke, with 20 A. R, O. daugh- 
el ters. Calf is beautifully marked,; more white than 
8 black. Price $85. 


in 2. -BULL CALF from same sire. Dam, Paladin 
‘ Burke Lass, A. R. @—record as senior two-year-old, 
67 Ibs. milk in a day and 18.68 of butter. 7 days 

7 Her dam, Clothilde Artis Beauty 3d,.A. R. 0. record 
. 494.5 lbs. milk and 24.45 Ibs. butter in 7 days; 1946 
_ lbs. milk and 95.76 Ibs. butter 30 days. Price $100. 
3. HEIFER CALF—Sire, Paladin Burke with 20 

) A. R. 0. daughters and a dam and gire’s dam. with 
over SO lbs. of milk fh a day. Dam of calf, Second 


Lass of Oneida 24, A. R. O. 406.6 Ibs. milk and 

20.37 lbs. butter in 7 days with over 10,000 Ibs. of 

milk in a. year, A beautiful calf, price $150. 

i. HEIFER CALF—Sire, Homestead Admiral Jane, 

his sire, Admiral Gelsche Hamilton, above referred to. 
Sol, three-year-old 


y. record, 492 Ibs, milk and 25.29 Ibs.’ butter 7 days. 
“a Dam of calf, Paladin Farmstead Veemam tow in 
test with prospect of making over 17 Ibs.: as junior 


two-year-old. Her sire, Paladin Burke, above referred 
to, and her dam, Farmstead Veeman, A. R. QO. record 
506.3 Ibs. milk, 22.30 Ibs. butter in 7 days. .This calf 
is a dandy, Price $150. Make your selections and 
Write me at onee. 

tb BRADLEY FULLER, . - 


. UTICA, N. ¥. 








Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


If your cows produce only about 4,000 
pounds of milk per year and 160 pounds of 
fat they are practically wofthless ; 360 pounds 
of fat per cow per year should be your mini- 
mum requirement. : 

No matter how poor your present bérd is, 
you can easily raise it to this standard in a 
few years by the intelligent use of a well- 
selected purebred Holstein-Friesian bull. 


Send for FREE Mustrated Descriptive Booklets 











a HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
F.L. Houghton, Sec'y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 





Breanne) 


Briar Hill Stock Farm 
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STAR FARM 


HOLSTEINS 


King Segis was bred at Star Farms and we 
have more of his sisters and brothers here than 
can be found elsewhere. We recently sold ten 
of our Segis heifers for $7250. We have some 
choice ones left for your inspection. Also 
registered Star Farms service bulls, cows, 
heifers and calves. 


We have 2 carloads of 60-Ib. grade Hol- 
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stein cows. ZY 
Z 

The best is always the cheapest and we keep Z 
only the best. Send for our free circular today. Z 
STAR FARMS, Dept: G, Cortland, N.Y. 7 
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EAST RIVER 


Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


50 cows, just fresh, milking 40 to 55 
}bs. per day. 35 cows due to calve this 
month and next. 35 cows served to calve 
this fall, all bred~to a -registered bull. 
These ‘cows will suit. the man that is 
looking for high-class dairy cows. Large 
producers, good size’ and well marked. 
Visit the EAST RIVER HOLSTEINS 
when in need of first-class dairy cows. 
Stay and see them milked. 


We Tuberculin Test 


Registered Bull Calves and service bulls 
always on hand. Bell phone No. 14 F 5. 


Joha B. Webster, Dept. O, Cortland,N.Y. 





ONE HUNDRED HIGH-GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nice 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 


Vv. D. ROBINSON, EDMESTON, N. Y 


25 Fine Holstein 


Heifers 2 and 3 years old 


50 Holstein Cows that will freshen 
soon, A few good Stock Bulls. 

















marked and heavy, producers. ese | 





HILLSCROFT FARMS 


Holstein Bulls 


Grandsons of Hengervéld DeKol and 
King Segis, from A. R. O. Dams at 
farmers’ price. 

GEO. R. HILT, TOWANDA, PA. 














Country Life Farm 


offers for sale a pure-bred Holstein bull, born July 
26, 1913,’ who is about ready for service. He is 
nicely: marked and well grown. Sired by Artif De 
Kol Walker 2d, whose dam and sire’s dam average 
547 Ibs. milk and 31.71 lbs. butter in 7 days. His 
dam has a junior 2-year-old record of 12.91 Ibs. but- 
ter in 7 days. First check for $75 gets him with all 
Papers f. 0. b&. cars here. 


H. H. WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 





E. J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
HIGH GRADE 
Holsteins 


and High Grade Heifer Calves 


igh 
Large, Well-bred and nicely marked cows 
which are heavy producers. Some fresh 
and others due within sixty days. All 
tuberculin tested. We invite yom to come 


BROOKSIDE HERD 


HOLSTEINS 


bring the money in the auction ring. At the recent 
Breecets’ Consi Sale at Syracuse our consign- 
ment of thirty head brought $30,000. 

You need good seed’ to get good crops—ve have 
stock of all ages on hand, including some splendid 


young bulls. ;. 
STEVENS BROTHERS CO., LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 








Sters for gale at reasonable prices Hi 
Friesian service bulls and bull calves from A. R. O. 
a of fine breeding, and sired by Briar Butter 
: oy Korndyke 64786. He combines the blood of 
“at 2d’6 Butter Boy 3d, Hehg 
~ tise Korndyke; three of the great sires of the 
Nei Sires of 306 A. R. O. daughters.. Send_for 

“gree and photo. F. W., Scott, Granville, N.Y. 
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Tanner & Tooke 


duct 








to Cortland and look our stock over. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 
bred in lines 
sired by Pres. Harte- 
horn’s famous sire, King 
Colantha ee No. 


60403. Dam, t great 
80157. (26.76 
Walker 


producing cow, Anna Senora. Paul 2d No. 
Ibs. in 7 ), who is the m of 
Gelsche No. 123192, 31.85 Ibs. 7 days. also the 
dam-—of Antoinette Pictertie Paul No. 171258, 20.95 
ag a two-year-old. This buli cannot help but traus- 
mit his high producing qualities. 


FERTILAND FARMS 
¢ Hamiltoa, N. ¥. 


Crestmont Farms 


-Bull calf beautifully marked, three-fourths white 
ahd stfaight as a line, born Dec. 5. Sire is grand- 
son of King Segis and Blanche Lyons De Kol 
(33.31 Ibs.). ‘Dam is 17-Ib. daughter of Vale 
Hamiltea, whose dam and sire’s dam average 
26.45 Ibs. butter in sever: days. .Price $75 f. o. b. 
our station. H. €. GATES, -- CANTON, PA. 

















Grade Holsteins 


For Sale 


100 Head 


All young, well bred and nicely marked, 
some fresh and others due within sixty 
days. Also 50 high-grade 1 and 2-yr.-old 
heifers, and Reg. and Grade bulls ready 


for service. 
F, J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. ¥. 


A Pontiac Bull Calf "sity reey 
BORN AUG. 20, 1913 BUY 4 Ib. STOCK 


His dam, his granddam, his great granddam are all 
A. R. 0. cows, carrying a percentage of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke blood. His dam’‘s sire, grandsire and great 
grandsire are all sires of A. R. O. daughters This 
calf’s sire is a son of KING OF THE PONTIACS, who 
is a son of Pontiac Korndyke, the sire and grandsire 
of K. P. PONTIAC LASS, 44 LBS. BUTTER. 7 
DAYS, WORLD'S OHAMPION BUTTER COW. These 
two sires have 13 daughters over 30 Ibs. each. This 





calf is nicely marked, more biack than white, active. 
intelligent, straight; deep chest, wide sprung ribs. Firat 
check for $100 gets him. F. C. Biggs, Trumansburg, N.Y. 


24.87—Junior 3-Y ear-Old—24.87 


A son of this great heifer for sale, ready for service. 
A very fine individual. §& Fairview Johanna Gladi 
Korndyke. He by a son Colantha Johanna Lad 
His gam, 35.22 7 days, Colantha 4th’s Johanna. One 
of the greatest cows of the breed. Granddam to bite 
32.01 Ibs. 4 years old, daughter of Hengerveld DeKeol. 
Granddam on sire’s side 14.02 2 years oli, daughter 
of Pontiac Korndyke. Her dam 22.43 Tbs. 11 years 
old. daughter of Hengerveld De Kol 

LOCUST CK FARM, Davis & Adams, Supt. M.G. Adams 
MUNNSVILLE, MADISON COUNTY, NEW YORK 

4.48—AVERAGE FAT—4.48 











Holstein- '2"2°2 


Friesian 
Bulls 


Registered Holstein 


BULL CALVES 


A few choicely bred, ateety marked buit 
calves, 1 month old, $30 if taken soon. 
10 nice heifers, 18 months old, well 
marked, good size, not bred. A few 
choice cows and heifers always for sale 
J. A. LEACH, - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


for service,’ 


DAVID HARUM 
STOCK FARM 
Homer, New York 
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BULL CALF 


Sire is son of on Pontiacs, whose dam is grané- 
daughte’ "s Butter : 
FRANK ©. BERNING - Schenectady, N. & 
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THE FURNACE OF GOLD 


By Philip Verrill Mighels 


A Tale of the Gold 


Mining Days in Nevada 























The Conquering of Suvy—IV 
— struck like a ruin falling 
from the sky, went up 
again with demon-like ac- 
tivity, once more descend- 
ed—once more rtled 
, widely aloft—and r ated 
ed this maneuver with a swiftness 
utterly bewildering. 
"Had some diabolical wind, 
with a huge, volcanic force, 
Sahe possession of the animal, to fire 
him skyward, whirl him about, thrash 
him down viciously and fling him up 
again, time after time, he could not 
have Ghurned with greater violence. 
He never came down in the same 
place twice, but he always came down 
stiff-legged. The jolt was sickening. 
All about, in a narrow, earth-cut circle 
he bucked, beginning to grunt and 
warm to his work and hence to in- 
crease the deviltry and malice of his 
actions. 
% Van had yeiled but that once. He 
faw nothing, knew nothing, save a 
dizzy world abruptly gone crazy about 


together 
taken in- 


him. 

To Beth it seemed as if the horror 
would never have an end. “One glimpse 
she had of Van's white face, but noth- 
ing could it tell of his strength or the 
lack thereof. She felt she must look 
and look till he was killed. There 
‘could be no other issue, she was sure. 
And for herself there could be no 
escape from the awful fascination of 
the merciless brute, inflicting’ this tor- 
ture on the man. 

It did end, however, rather unex- 
pectedly—that particular phase of the 
conflict. The horse grew weary of 
the effort made in vain to dislodge 
the stubborn torment on his back. 
He changed the program with the 
deadliest of all a broncho’s tricks. 

Pausing for the briefest part of a 
seeond, while Van must certainly 
~ .. ‘have been-reeling with hideous motion 
and jolt, the chestnut quickly rearea 
on high, to drop himself clean over 
backward. It was thus that once he 
‘had crushed the life from a rider. 

“Oh!” screamed Bess, and she sank 
beside the tree. 

The men all yelled. They were furi- 
ous and afraid. With hoofs wildly 
flaying the air, while he loomed tall 
and unreal in such an attitude, the 
broncho hung for a moment in mid- 
poise, then dropped over sheer—as if 
to be shattered into fragments. 

But a mass of the bronze-like group 
was detached and fell to one side on 
its thigh. It was Van. He had seen 
what was coming in time. 

Instantly up, as the brute rolled 
quickly. to arise, leaped in the sad- 

le, the horn o hich had snapped, 
and he and the estnut came erect 
together, as if miraculously the eques- 
trian group. had been restored. 

“Yi! Yi!” he yelled; like the mad- 
: man. he. was—mad with the heat of 
», * -the fight—and he dug in his spurs 
, with vicious might. 

Back to it. wildly, with fury in- 
creased, the broncho leaped respon- 
Y » Sively. Here,.there, all the field over, 
_ ~*~. ‘the demon thrashed, catapulting in- 

_eredibly. He tried new tricks, in- 

vented new volcanics of motion, de- 
-. eloped new whirlwinds of violence. 

; Once more, then, as he had on the 
first occasion, the beast reared up and 
fell. backward ‘to the earth. Once 
more Van dropped away- frem his bulk 
“and caught him before he could rise. 
.This time, however, he did not imme- 
@iately mountg-and the men went 
running to his side. 
"Fer God's. sake, boy, let me kill 
‘the brute!” cried Gettsyburg, taking 
pa club. 
y xy shoot him! I'll shoot him! I'll 
' him!” said Napoleon wildly, but 
‘ without any weapon in his hands. 
‘ nt beheld and heard it all. She 
' once more standing rigidly by her 
, unable to.move or speak. She 
hed to run to Van as the men had 
i ‘run, n, but not to slay the broncho— 
ape ‘to beg the horseman not to mount 


papi y him push the men away 
















and stand like the broncho’s guard. 
His face was streaked with blood— 
his blood—jolted alike from his meuth 


and nose by the shocks to which he 
had been subjected. 
“Let the horse alone!” .-he com- 


manded roughly. “Good stuff in this 
broncho—somewhere. Get me a bot- 
tle of water, right away—a big one— 
get it full.” 

His partners started at once to raise 


objections. The Indian stood by sto- 
lidly looking on. 
“You can’t go no further, Van, you 


can’t——-” started Gettysburg. 

Van was replacing the blindfold on 
the broncho’s eyes. The animal was 
panting, sweating, quivering in every 
musele, His ears went backward and 
forward rapidly. The blindfold shut 
out a wild unreasoning challenge and 


defiance that burned like a torch in 
his eyes. 
Algy came running with a big bot- 


and conked. 

‘Let me kill him! Let me kill him!” 
Gettysburg was repeating automat- 
ically. “Van, if you ain’t got no re- 
spect fer yourself, ain’t you got none 
left fer us old doggone cusses?” 


When the Heavens Split in Twain 


“Give me the bottle, Algy,” Van re- 
plied. “You’re the only game sport 
on the ranch.” 

Still he did not discover Beth. His 
attentions were engrossed by the 
horse. He was»+dizzy, dazed, but a 
dogged master still ef his forces. Up 
he mounted to the saddle again, the 
bottle held firmly in his grasp. 

“Slip off the blinder,” he said to his 
friends, and Algy it was who obeyed. 

“Now buck!” cried Van wildly, and 
his heels ignited the volcano. 

For five solid minutes the broncho 


tle, filled 
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broncho’s flank, chest and,mouth and 
his nostril burned red as living flame. 
When at last-the animal, weary and 
undone, would have sobered down to 
a trot or walk, Van forced him anew 
to crazy speed. At least five miles he 
drove him thus, till the broncho’s 
sides, like the rider's face, were red 
with blood mingled with sweat. 

3eth, at the climax, had gone down 
suddenly, leaning against a tree. She 
had not fainted, but was far too weak 


to stand. Her eyes only moved. She 
watched the two, that seemed welded 
into one, go racing madly against 
fatigue. ‘ 

At last she beheld the look of the 
conquered—the utter surrender of the 
broken and subdued—gleam_ dully 


from the wilted pony’s eyes. She pitied 
the animal she had feared and hated 
but a few brief moments before. She 
began to think that the man was per- 
haps the brute, after all, to ride the 
exhausted creature thus without a 
sign of mercy. 

She rose to her feet as the two came 
at last to a halt, master and servant, 
conquered and conqueror, man and 
quivering beast. Then Van got down, 
and her heart, that had pitied the 
horse; welled with deeper feeling for 
the rider. She had never in her life 
seen a face so drawn, so utterly hag- 
gard beneath a mask of red as that 
presented by the horseman. Van 
nearly fell but would not fall, and in- 
stead stood trembling, his arm by 
natural] inclination now circling the 
neck of the pony. 

“Well, Suvy,” he said, not ungently, 
“we gave each other hell. Hereafter 
we’re going to be friends.” 

Beth heard him. She also saw the 
chestnut turn and regard the man 
with a look of appeal and dumb ques- 





Cc ANNIN’ time! Well, I'll be jiggered, 
Didn’t know that time was here; 
If } had I would have figgered 
Out some way to dodge this: year. 
Seems to me that trouble’s brewin’, 
When this season: comes around; 
An’ there's always too much doin’, 
For a man like me, I’ve found. 


ANNIN’ time! My stars, the hurry, 
How the women work an’ sweat; 

How they buzz about and worry, 

’Fraid there's somethin’ 
I'm so tired I'm almost fallin’, 

But the job I cannot shirk; 
If I try, | hear ’em callin’, 

“Come, John Henry, get to work!” 








moniac 
@ shriil 
abruptly 


redoubled his scheme of de 
fury. Then he poised, let out 
scream of challenge and 

raised eto repeat the backward fall. 

Up,.up. he went, an ungainly sight, 
and then—the heavens split in twain, 

He was only well lifted from _ the 
earth when, with a thunderous, ter- 
rible blow, Van crashed the bottle 
downward, fairly between his ears, 
and burst it on his skull... The weapon 
was shattered with a frightening thud. 
Red pieces of glass and streaming 
water poured in a cataract down across 
the broncho’s eyes as if very doom 
itself had suddenly cracked. A cata- 
clysm could not have been more hor- 
rible, An indescribabje fright and 
awe overwhelmed the brutish mind as 
with a cloud of lead. 

Down swiftly he dropped to his 
proper position, perhaps with a, fear 
that his crown was gaping, open from 
impact with the sky. He was stunned 
by the blow upon his brain and weak- 
ened in every fiber. He started to 
run, in terror of the thing, and the 
being still solid in the saddle. Wildly 
he went around the cove in the panic 
of utter defeat. 

The men began to cheer, their voices 
choked and hoarse. Van rode now as 
fate might ride the very devil. He 
spurred the horse to furious, exhaust- 
ing speed, guiding him wildly around 
the mountain theater. Again and 
again they circled the grassy arena 
till foam and lather whitened the 


When the Canning Season’s On 


BY A MERE MAN 


they'll forget. 





ANNIN’ time! The women cumber 
Up the stove with pots an’ pans; 
On the table, without number, 
Ready, waitin’, are the cans; 
Through the house an odor’s driftin’, 
Greets’ you any way you ttrn. 
K« tles now. they're madly shiftin’— 
They’ve allowed the stuff. to- burn. 


ANNIN’ time! The mem’ry lingers, 
Food’s been hard to get of late; 
Then I had to use my fingers— 
Lacked the room to set a plate. 
But today. will see. the-finish— 
I'll be thankful when it’s gone; 
For the joys of life diminish, 
When the cannin’ season's on. 








tioning in his eyes tnat choked her— 
with joy and compassion § together. 
She someway knew that this man and 
horse would be comrades while they 
hved. 

Half an hour afterward as she, Van 
and Elsa rode forward as before, she 
saw the man in affection pat the 
broncho on the neck. And the horse 
pricked his ears in a newfound _glad- 
ness in service and friendship that 
his nature could not yet comprehend. 

Youth is elastic, and Van was 
young. An hour of quiet riding re- 
stored him aStoundingly. He bore no 
signs of fatigue that Beth could de- 
tect upon his face. Once more, as_he 
had in the morning, he was riding 
ahead in the trall, apparently all but 
oblivious of the two anxious women 
in his charge. They had wound far 
downward through a canyon, and now 
at lengwh were emerging on a sage- 
brush slope that lowered to the valley. 
Van. halted for Beth to ride to. his 
side, and onward they continued to- 
gether. 

“T suppose, you 
whom you are going in 
said—‘‘or.at least there’s 
know.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “my brother.” 

Van looked at her in his quizzical 
way, observing: 

“T don’t believe I know him.” 

Her glance was almost one of 
laughter. 

“Why, how can you tell? You don’t 


have friends to 
Goldite,” he 
someone you 


Eee eed 


even know his name.” She 
then added quietly: ‘It’s 
Kent.” She felt he had a right to 
know not only her brother's name, but 
also her own, if only for what h d 
done. “You might, of course w 
him after all,” she concluded. He 
has quite a number of acquainia: ' 


paused, 
Glenr e 


“Kent,” ‘said Van. To himseif ir 
was “Beth Kent” he was saying. No, 
guess not. No such luck, but |] ye 
you'll find him in the camp.” : 

“Do you think I may not?” She 
was a trifle startled by the possi 

He was grave for once. 


“Men come and go in a n ng 
town, where everyone’s unduly ex. 
cited. If he isn’t on deck, ther ve 
you no one else? Have you ar i]. 
ternative plan?” 

“Why, no,” she confessed, 
increasing, “not unless Mr Bostwick 
has arrived and arranged our accom. 
modations.”’ 

“I wouldn't count on Searle,” 
drawled Van significantly. “He may 
have to walk.” 

“Not across the awful desert 

“If he goes around he'll be longer.’ 


her irm 


“Why— but——’”’ she gasped, 
“there is nothing to eat—no water— 
there isn’t anything on the desert, is 
there ?—anywhere?”’ 

He was looking intently into the 
deep brown depths of her eyes as he 
answered : 

“There’s so little to eat th: the 
chipmunks have to fetch in heir 
lunches.” 

Beth continued to gaze upon him, 
If she noted the lights of laughter ly- 
ing soberly subdued in his eyé she 


also discerned something more that 
affected her oddly. Despite the horse- 
man’s treatment of her yrt 
treatment she confessed he had 
tially deserved—and despite the 
ness of his speeches, she felt cert 
the depth of his nature, convinced of 
the genuine earnestness of his pur- 
poses—the honesty and worth of his 
friendship. 

She knew she 


Cac il 
par- 
ight- 

iin of 





was tremendously 
indebted for all he had done and was 
doing, but aside from all that her 
heart of hearts she admired bravery, 
courage, and a dash of boldness more 
than anything else in the world. She 
was not yet certain, however, whether 
the man at her side was brave or 
merely reckless, courageous, - 
different to danger, bold or merely 
audacious. She knew nothing about 
him whatsoever, nothing except he 
must be tired, lame, and bruised from 
exertions undertaken in her behalf 
It had been a long, long day She 
felt.as if they had known each 0 

always—and had always been friends. 

To Be Continued. | 
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Sixteen-Years-Olu Weaver ie 
Barrett, a 16-years-old Kentucky girl, 
wove “the kiver” for the White Ilo 

hride’s bed. Both her grandmothers 
were famous weavers in the Kentucky 
mountains. She is only one of many 
girls who are studying weaving at tli 
Berea college where the beautil 
work is taught. Counterpanes of i 
types made on old hand looms 
linen curtains, rag carpets and | 
are made in this interesting «: 
ment, all of which sell for goo 
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HELP YOUR 
‘NEIGHBOR | 


| 
Send Orange Judd Amen- | 
can Agriculturist for a trial | 
| trip of 10 weeks to some 
friend or neighbor who does 
not read it—it is a gift that 
will be ever appreciated. 
TEN WEEKS FOR 
ONLY TEN CENTS 
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prices. A 

nasa bleycles taken in trade will be cloced oat ot 
wanted in each town te ride and 

us. 
learn what we offer 
™ astonished 
a bicycle, tires or sundries unti 
you get our catalog amd new specialoffers. Write today. 


BEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8-76, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Save °5 to 523 


Factory Prices—Freight Paid—One Year's Trial 












. 
= Gold Coin| 
Stoves and Ranges | 

Buy direct from factory 
and get a betterstove for 
less money. Freight pre- 
» paid—stovecomes all pol- 
ished, ready toset up. Use it one ycar—if 
f/ you aren't satisfied we refuad your money. 

Write for Catalog and Prices. Biz Free 
Catalog shows why improved features of Gold Cota 


Stoves make them Bost-cnvewb and splendid hakers 
—why they have given satisfaction for 63 years. 


Gold Coin Steve Co., 1 OakSt.,Troy,N.Y. 
ONUMENT VSS 
White Bronze is more = 
enduring than granite and is less expensive. 
Does not chip, crumble or become moss-grown. 
Has stood every test for over forty 
Work delivered anywhere. Write for hand- 
gome Bookiet—free. 
Reliable Representatives wanted 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
340-D Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 








































. 
Beautiful Art Colored Post Cards 
] with your fall name in gold on each. 
N.LaAnNsSBeRre, New 


Spring Specials 


on, Conn. 
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Child’s Siip Ne. 2530 


Here's a big epring bargain sure. This pretty design for 
& Child's Slip No, 2530 comes stamped for solid and 
eyelet embroidery on 1% yards of our best quality 
linen finish lawn 40 inches wide. Just think. we send 
@amped lawn, cotton and % yard of half-inch 35c 
lace to trim neck and sleeves, for only...... 
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Drawn Werk Scarf Noe. 253! 


This neat Scarf No. 2531 for sideboard or table is 
Steat big value for the money. It is made of white 
butcher crash, with drawn work edge and hemmed and 

d ‘ a embroidery at each end. Measures, 
. 16x54 inches, and with cotton to work, 
‘luminum thimble and good needle, costs.... 29c 








MAGDALINE MERRITT 


"Tis said that frisky microbes breed 
In numbers quite confounding; 
That millions make a speck of dust; 

Now isn’t that astounding? 


Then get a hustle, gentle friend, 
Go at 'em most emphatic; 

And rout the rascajs every one, 
From cellar to the attic. 


Managing One’s Home 
MRS G. B, 

I am a mother with five children, 
the oldest 11 years, the youngest 3% 
years old. We live on a small farm. 
I do all my . own work, sewing and 
washing, besides helping in the gar- 
den somé in the summer and doing a 
little sewing for other people in the 
winter. 

This is how I manage to doit all: 
Unless it is raining hard I always 
wash on Monday; am usually finished 
by 2 o’clock. The rest of the day I spend 
in putting the house in order again 
after Sunday, also folding and damp- 
ening the clothes ready to iron Tues- 
day morning. Tuesday morning I 
iron the clothes.’ In the afternoon I 
mend and put them away. I do not 
spend time ironing underclothing or 
stockings. 

Wednesday and Thursday I _ sew, 
visit or anything I choose to do. Fri- 
day I sweep and dust everywhere, 
clean windows and bake bread. Sat- 
urday I do what baking is needed, 
and scrub kitchen and porches. “Also, 
if I want chickens for Sunday I dress 
them on Saturday. 

The churning or any extra baking 
I want to do.is put in any day that 
it needs to be done, and, of course, I 
may have a bad headache on “fonday, 
or some other day I have to manage 
the best I can then. I find if I don’t 
wash on Monday everything seems to 
go backwards nearly all the week I 
hope this will help Mrs F. M. B. a lit- 
tle anyway. 


Two Short Cuts 


Here are a few suggestions to a 
busy housewife. As I have a small 
house I did not buy any rugs after 
we came back this spring from a trip 
to Germany. (I had sold all my things 
before leaving.) I bought as many 
yards of carpet as needed, made my 
rugs different sizes to suit the dif- 
ferent places where they were to lay 
and put fringe on the ends. I took 
remnants, so got them quite cheap. 
I think they look nice and they are 
easily cared for. The floors I painted 
and I tell you the rooms smell nice 








and fresh after each cleaning. I can 
do the cleaning much easier and 
quicker than  before.—[Mrs Fred 
Wantz. 


Here is a help that I have found. 
Right after breakfast take a few min- 
utes’ time, a pad of paper and pencil 
and jot down the things you have to 
do. Then go ahead with your work, 
and from time to time during the 
day glamce over your list and with 
the pencil cross out what you have 
done; it acts as a memory “jog,”’ the 
same as if you were going to the city 
and made out your shopping list. It 
is a satisfaction to see what. you have 
done; maybe there will be something 
left undone, but if so, put it down on 
the next day’s list, and some day it 
will be sure to get crossed off.—[Mrs 
A. W. 





Let Circumstances Govern 
MRS W. A. SHERBURNE 

What can be omitted from the day’s 
work in order that the house mother 
may gain time for edicational read- 
ing? The suggestions which I sha)l 
make have been gleaned from my own 
experience as I have always had a 
large family to care for, and have kept 
no maid except when the children 
were small. As to what can be omitted 
from the day's work, it is largely a 
matter of circumstances. The same 
things cannot be left out each day. For 
instance, one day it may be doing the 
dusting less thoroughly, another let- 
ting the upstairs sweeping lie over 
until another day, or substituting plain 
fruit for a more elaborate dessert, 

In warm weather it makes a pleas- 
ant change to have picnic suppers on 
the piazza or lawn—just piles of sand- 
wiches and. plates of cake or bananas 
banded around. This cuts out the dish- 
washing after supper and gives the 
house mother an extra hour. It is 
sometimes a matter of real economy 
te hire part of the sewing done. The 
best way is to get quite a lot of sewing 
ready and have a seamstress come by 
the day, if possible. Some member of 
the family can perhaps assist, and a 
piles of sewing can be finished in a 
few davs that would take the mother 


-with her feet danglin 


weeks to accomplish when added to 
the other necessary work. 

Begin early to teach the children to 
help. I know it seems at first as if 
this took time instead of saving time, 
but it will not be long before you will 
find that children’s help is real help. 
Another way to gain time for reading 
is to insist on having your evenings 
free. Do not use them for sewing or 
other .work, but for rest, recreation 
and reading. Other ways and means 
will suggest themselves as the mind is 
brought to bear or the problem. It is 
distinctly an individual problem, but 
one that can be solved by common 
sense, good judgment and a whole- 
some disregard of Madam Grundy and 
her views on your housekeeping 
methods. 





Proper Way to Transplant 


When plants, especially shrub§, are 
to be set in the garden one of the best 
plans is to use the spade, as shown in 
the drawing. This method is particu- 
larly useful when planting in loose, 
sandy soil where the earth may be 
pressed from side to side as indicated 
by the arrows. If a large number of 
plants are to be set, one person may 
open the hole and another place the 
plant in position and firm the soil 
about the roots. Planting can best be 
done by two persons working together 
in this way. Where smaller plants are 
to be set, the flat trowel may be used 








Correct Transplanting 


in the same way as indicated for the 
spade. 

Care must always be exercised to 
see that the earth is well worked 
around the roots of the plant set. It 
is not essential that the roots be care- 
fully spread out, as was formerly ad- 
vocated, but it is necessary that the 
earth come in close contact with thern. 
For this reason, after the plant is in 
place, it should be pressed down hard 
and then a little loose soil thrown 
over the compacted area. Large plants 
should be firmed by tramping al) 
around them; small ones can be made 
firm enough by pressing hard with the 
fists. 





Braided Porch Cushions 
M ARIE ‘ROYLE 


The busy woman who dislikes or- 
dinary fancywork and finds no 
amusement in games began making 
braided rugs as a resource for winter 
evenings when tired eyes must be 
humored. The work proved most in- 
teresting, and as materials were col- 
ored where desirable and arranged in 
harmonious combinations instead of 
“hit-or-miss,”’ some. excellent results 
were secured. An interesting devel- 
opment of the idea, however, was the 
adaptability of the circular rug to the 
form of porch cushions. A, small cir- 
cular rug was made in some harmo- 
nious coloring, about 16 inches across 
{the Japanese fiber cushions suggest 
the size). This was reinforced by 
several thicknesses of old woolen ma- 
terial or a pad from an old comfort- 
able, smoothly covered with lining 


material. _A strap about 6 inches long. 


laid flat on the lining and stitched at 
each end was convenient to hang the 
cushion up when out of use. 

Another development was a little 
bolster of the braided material used 
as a footstool. For this braided strips 
were prepared 24 inches long and 
joined side by side, not circular. The 
colors were blended so as to give a 
space of brilliant Roman stripes de- 
fined-by black and then joined into a 
cylinder of stovepipé proportions. 
After being stuffed solid with excel- 
sior the cylinder was closed at the 
ends with a miniature rug 8 or 10 
inches in diameter. Only the little 
woman who sits at the dining table 
helplessly sev- 
eral inches from the floor knows what 
a luxury such a footrest may be. 





Mrs. Youngwise —‘‘\'m afraid 

* John’s mother’s offended. She 
came over to help with my wash- 
ing, and it was nearly done. 
She said I hadn’t done it right 
because I didn't boil my clothes 
like she and her mother always 
had, and I said she didn't spin 
and weave any more like people 
used to, and then she Tek in a 
huff.”’ 


Anty Drudge—‘‘She' ll get over it 
when I talk to her and tell her 
about Fels-Naptha Soap. I'll 
tell her to blame me because I 
advised you to use it."’ 


Every year 
there is some new 
way to lighten 
women’s work— 
but never a bet- 
ter nor more 
sensible one than 


the Fels-Naptha 
way. 


Fels-Naptha 
Soap in cool or 
lukewarm water 
will do ae 
that soap an 
water can do, in 
half the time it 
used to take with 
less than half the 
bother. 

It will get your 
washing on the line 
so much earlier, and 
the clothes will be 
sweeter, cleaner and 
whiter than ever be- 


fore. You don’t have 
to boil them, either. 


Better buy it by the box or carton. 
For all kinds of work every day in 
the year follow the directions on the 
Red and Green Wrapper. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia 
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Remedial Foods 
GEORGE E. WALSH 


The complaint made against many 
of our most common foods is that in 
the process of manufacturing and re- 
fining a good many of the mineral and 
nutritious elements are removed, and 
as a result we do not get all that na- 
ture intended for us. 

} et .. An eminent physician when asked 
. by the writer what one could do to be 
_ Bure that he got in his food all of the 
ook” necessary to make fat, flesh,- 
, bone and strength, remarked 

with @ smile: , 

“There are some things that cannot 
be adulterated, changed or prepared in 
any way other than as nature intended 
them. They contain, too, for the most 
part, about all the elements necessary 
_. “to supply us with health and strength, 
-t “If eaten every day with other foods, 
+ ‘we are pretty sure to get along with 

erable success, oreover, many of 

ose articles are of a remedial nature, 
and they can be used with great suc- 
~ ess in preventing certain diseases, and 
_ in _ partly curing them when they have 
ye > attacked us, 
a5 Unadulterated Foods 


“J refer to fresh fruits; vegetables 
end nuts. Here you have a list of 
foods that most of us like, and they 
© to our table unadulterated. 
ery mother should gee to it that her 
'-ehildren should have fruits, nuts and 
_ Vegetables every day. Then they will 
ewes sl ae ‘iron, magnesia, and haif 
: er mineral elements in 
entitle systems .so essential to 
ae teeth, bones and muscle. You 

ould be surprised what an extended 

Wwe can get from such foods. 
‘Look at the long list of nuts, and the 
ets list of fruits. Fruits are rich in 
“Carbohydrates and nuts equally rich 
in fats. Fruits contain little protein, 
but huts a good deal, The only foods 
. which furnish protein,at a less cost 
’ than peanuts, for smaetion, are flour 
. and dried beans. 
= “No dietary plan for children or 
_. adults can be complete unless fruits, 
Bute and vegetables form an impor- 
Sete t part of it. Give the children an 
pea mdance of these foods and they 
will thrive. Most-of them have a nat- 
ural love for fruits and nuts, and there 
ig no need of stimulating an artificial 

efor them. Enough fruit and veg- 
bles should be canned during the 
‘gamer season to provide for the win- 
“fer needs. 
-“Purthermore, if housewives and 
amothers would make a study of the 
dicinal properties of the fruits and 
tables which they serve, there 
would be far less need to summon the 
cian on every slight indisposition 
9f some member of thé family. Of 
. €ourse, this only applies to ailments in 
the incipient form, when by prompt ac- 
many diseases can be warded off. 
The ounce of prevention in this, as 
in other Cases, is far better than a 
“pound of cure. 
+ “We know that celery, onions and 
turnips are good for nervous disorders, 
and if freely.eaten those with weak 
rhe they would have a beneficial 
acti Nervous children can be dis- 
nety. helped by such foods every day. 
Onions are amotig the best of nature’s 
lervines, and they will help greatly to 
one oe the system. 
P gafins havipa and common dan- 
é ae sucka er are beneficial to those suffering: 
: om kidney troubles.. Of course, they 
“will not cure a bad case of kidney 

_ @isordér, but if a child, for instance, in- 
“herits weak kidneys a free diet of 
. these’ foods will help-gréatly in pre- 
venting any serious development of 
- disorders of. the organs, Buttermilk 
also beneficial, and children should 
taught to like it. As a refreshing 
s even imulating. drink after - 

or houre it cannot excelled. 
kinds of fruits tend to purify 
4 Apples and oranges are 

fruits for this purpose. 
in. the 
bio 
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they are invaluable. In hot weather *up tomatoes, snap .beans, peaches, we cut up finely, as for piés 
lemon juice is cooling to the blood and apples, berries, grapes, corn and to- ing the winter when such apple: 


a good purifier. In the absence of other matoes. Our success in keeping the made into pies there is nothing 


fruits a little lemon juice taken every various things has been very good, on the “table «than those 


day will help wonderfully to tone up once in a while losing a can or two apple 
the system and purify the blood in that was defective. 


pies.”’ 


fevers, and they are eaten in tropical in a blanching basket and scald for the sealed cans. 
families can easily co-op: 


countries freely to prevent fevers. a minute. We do not use water to Two 


Pineapples are also beneficial. ‘They fill cans, but use tomato juice. Fill in using such a home 


vegetal 


canner 


A book of directions goes wit! 
warm weather. In canning tomatoes we select wel) canner outfit, telling how long 1 
“Grapefruit is -a specific for ‘low. ripened stock. Then wash, put them the various fruits and 


will often help people suffering from cans to within % inch of top, then . Two of my friends thus bought : 


indigestion, but a peculiarity of the geal the small lid with the aircular home 


acid of this fruit as with that found soldering iron and finally the vent in another. 


canner together and 


Both families have 
along 


in strawberries is that with some few the center. Keep soldering iron hot children. who can help 
people it sets up an irritation in the and it is no trouble to seal the lids. the various operations. ‘ 
stomach, If this is found to be the In canning snap beans experience woman No 1 takes her children 


case these fruits should be avoided, has shown us that it is best to first home 


of woman No 2 and 


but there are plenty of other fruits to ¢oo0k them as for table use, then fill bined force makes short work o! 


call upon, Some people cannot seem cans and seal, using a light brine eral b 
to eat raw apples, but everyone, no . poiling hot; cook beans in sealed cans beans. 


ushels of tomatoes, 
In this way much 


matter how weak the digestion, can eat ahout 40 minutes. On opening cans saved and more accomplished b: 
baked apples, and they are as good for they need not. be cooked, simply each worker has a certain 


one as the raw fruit. warmed. We like this method better perform all 


“Grapes, pears, peaches, watermel- than to simply parboil and can. change work so frequently. 


ons, muskmelons, figs, persimmons and Corn and tomatoes in equal propor- 





the time and ne 


cherries are all of great value from @ tions make a very useful article for Value of Rhubarb in Preser 


Health point of view. By using &@va- soups. This combination is easily 
riety of such fruits we get into th€ preserved, being cooked in the sealed 
system, about all the elements that We ¢ans only 50 minutes. 


need, We may take preparations of We use mostly No 3 cans, the size For 


iron as a tonic, but we get the same yegularly used for tomatoes. But in Thubarb with pineapple for 
tonic in fruits and vegetables, and ina putting up corn and peas one must ing. The result is delicidus, 


LENA B, ELLINGWOOD 
many years I have 


better form than in medicines. scdtus use the smaller size, No 2. The cans housekeepers know. Until 
nature's way of furnishing our bodtes should be bought in early spring, however, I had never realiged th: 


with the minerad salts. Children who When the 9 a ; 
A y.can be secured for $22 per value of rhubarb in preservin 
eat very little fruit, nuts and vege- -3990,. If you wait till the busy can- canning. 


I experimented with 


tables invariably suffer from poor ning season you will have to pay con-~ kinds of fruit and found that th: 


teeth and weak bones, The reason.is Jigerably ‘more. In order to dispose dition 


they are not getting in the refined (¢ tne. surplus cans not needed for improvement in flavor. 
home use, it is necessary to buy regu- vantage, of course, is. the 
lar labels and paste them on the cans. expense, as the rhubarb is 


foods: of the table the lime, iron and 
other mineral elements essential to 


of rhubarb made a 
Anoths 


m 


such formation. A good, steady diet Such labels can be bought af 20 cents than almost any of the fruit: 


of these natural foods will make a big : 
cl nge i.. the bones and teeth in the P®& 100. which 
course of a few years. The diet must 
be persisted in and not made irregular 
and haphazard.” 





MRS P. C. ‘ ai, ) 
cents apiece, leaving a profit of 7% _ thirds 


There is no difficulty in selling the With currants, 
surplus cans to grocersin neighboring thing acid, use about half an: 
towns. Simply show them a sample a little water, and sugar -.enous 
oe can taken from your lot and ask them = sweeten to taste. 
B if they can equal it. We readily se- such as strawberries, 
Pin Money for the Farm Woman’ cured 10 cents per can for all we-had blackberries, use in about the 
HENRY to sell. The cans cost us about 2% _~ tion of one-third rhubarb 

From the experience we have had of the berries. . “Wat: 

- fever, , cents for the work of growing the preserves made with rhubart 
we believe it is a great advantage to crop and canning them. ter than when lemons are 


it may be combined. 


possess a home canner outfit. When We.did net devote more than two A delicious marmalade is 
we were asked to buy such an outfit-. weeks to the work of canning toma- rhubarb and pumpkin as 
at $10 we could not see how we were . toes during the past seaSon, and yet Over six pounds of finely 


to get our money back. Now we know . during that short time we put up over kin and two pounds of rhuba1 


what.a great help such an ‘outfit is~"1000 cans. The work Gan be done finely cut, pour five pounds 
and would not be without it: -“Phree quickly after one lexrns the way of and let stand overnight. 


years ago we bought a home canner doing it. simmer slowly until of the 
ency. It will take most 
tumblers 


holding 24 cans of tomatoes, which is The vegetables and fruits that I find _ consist 


plenty large enough for the average it most profitable to can are tomatoes, day. Seal in jelly 


family. The outfit is neat and com- snap. beans, peaches, apples and ber- jars. 


-pact. and can be carried out under a_ ries. If you sweeten the peaches you A bit of salt added to an) 


Shade tree in the yard. ean secure a better price for them preserves, jams or jellies 
With -our home canner outfit we put than without any syrup. The apples provemént. 


gooseberries, 


With milder 
raspberri 


usec 
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Group of Tomato Club Girls Canning Tomatoes 


This photograph shows the work being done at a canning - In miany sections the tomato club movement has act 
school held in Columbia county, Fla, during the past sum-  _revoltitionized not only ‘the Some but. social condi: 
mer. About 50-.of these- girls attended this “two days’ Very. often the parents meet with their daughters at these 
school, where they were given practical. instruction:in the canning club bees or schools and it is impossible to m: 
proper methods of canning, not only tomatoes, but other the good that is thus accomplished in a social way by |" 


fruits and yegetables. It has meant as much or more to mo 5 =a old ee codaton of the wo 
the farm girls than has the corn club to our farm boys. 


together. Too much cam: 
punk done by these clubs. 
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GEE! IT WOULONT Mi 
EM BUCKWHEATS ‘AN’ \ 
SAWSIDGE FER A FARM! 
aOSH .1°M HUNGRY! REAL OL’ 
COUNTRY COOKIN’ 
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City Willie Finds That Resolutions Don’t Count When You’re Hungry 








On the Wings of Sweet Peas 
[Concluded from Last Week.] 


“Do you really think you could sell 
them on the street?” cried Roberta 
with dancing eyes. 

“Think!” he scoffed. 
try and see.” 

“When could you,begin?” 

“Right now, this minute, if you'll 
pick ’em for me.” 

“They must be cut toward evening 
and left in water overnight,” ex- 
plained the girl, with the air of a 
professional florist. “Come early to- 
morrow and I will have them ali 
ready for_you.” 

The next morning she had a basket 
packed for him, 50 bunches in all, 
and beautiful enough to tempt the 
small change from the most incorri- 
gible miser. Lame Jo beamed upon 
them like an old lady on her first 
grandchild, and marched out of the 
yard with as dignified and soldierly 
a bearing as his poor mismated limbs 
would allow. 

At noon every bunch was sold, and 
he was back as proud as a peacock 
and jingling the silver in his ragged 
purse 

“Couldn’t keep ’em,” he chuckled. 
"The are all gone—twelve quarter 
bun s and thirty-eight ten-centers, 


“Give me a 


$6.35 in all,” and he emptied the 
change noisily into her apron. 

Jo was not good at figures, but 
Roberta set him straight; and he was 
s0 excited by his success he begged 
her to let him go with more in the 
afternoon, 

“There, are no more for today, but 
you shall have aJjl there are in the 
morning,” the girl explained. 

“There is lots of ’em blooming now; 
the bushes are full of ’em,” he teased; 
but Roberta knew her business and 
Wds firm, 

For five days lame Jo did a thriv- 


ing business, and even Grammy be- 
gan to believe there was money in 
Sweet peas. Indeed, her faith was so 
Strong she picked up the ample 
breadths of her best cashmere and 
sent it to Mrs Quinh, the dressmaker, 
to be cut down to fashionable pro- 
portions; though she firmly stipulated 
that it should not be made too skimpy. 
And Sophia Nott, the milliner and 


cousin once removed, offered to make 
and trim a new bonnet for Grammy 
if she would buy the -braid of her. 


But on the sixth day Cape Cod 
Seemed at least fifty miles farther 
away; for, though it was Saturday, 
the very best day for selling flowers, 
and the cellar was sweet with their 
fragrance and gay with their brilliant 
colors, no Jo appeared. Roberta 
Waited for him hour after hour, until 
the fading light convinced her-it was 
useless to expect him that day. There 
Was only one thing, she thought, that 
Could keep him away; he must be ill. 

Clarence, her faithful little Brownie, 
a she called him, come over toward 
night; and when she showed him the 
unsold flowers wasting in the cellar 
~ blue eyes sparkled with indigna- 

ion. 


“Look, Berta,” he screamed in his 
excitement, “Jo isn’t sick; -he’s a 
Crook, that’s what-he is. Papa saw 
him Selling pond lilies round the car 


Station this morning. He can make 
more on pond Iilfes, so he’s teft you 
M the lurch, You'll never see him 
nor your money again. He. isn’t 


Square, old Jo isn’t.- I wanted to- tell 
you so when he first started out sell- 
ing for you, but I hated to keep him 
out of the job, -hé’s so poor and lame. 
© ought to know better than to cheat 
folks like that; but I guess he’s 
Warped inside as well as out. 

But look, Berta,” he was dancing 
“oad like a dozen Brownies all melted 
co oe “let me sell them for you; 

You!” laughed the girl. “Why, 
you Are only eleven, and-small at that. 
yy mother woutdn’t be willing for 

o the” 









“Only ‘leven! I’m twelve in June” 
—it was then July—-“and I sold pa- 
pers when I was a little fellow before 
we moved here. Look, Berta, I’m 
going home and ask mother. If she 
Says yes, you will, won’t you?” 

“But who will help me cut them,” 
she temporized, to lessent the disap- 
pointment she felt sure was in store 
for him. 

“My sister. She wanted to to-day, 
But I told her you didn’t need her.” 

His voice grew fainter and fainter, 
for every’ word increased the distance 
between them; for Clarence was 
sprinting for home. 

“Don’t tell her I asked you to,” 
trumpeted the girl through her hands 
after his flying figure. 


Brownie’s Success 


“T just love his courage, anyway. 
If he were a year older I’d risk him,” 
she mused. 

She proceeded to cut a row of vivid 
red Queen Alexandras, but had only 
a small quantity in her basket when 
she was diverted by a jubilant, “She 
said yes; She said yes! I’m going to 
start out Monday.” 

“Stop your dancing and get your 
breath,” commanded Roberta, “then 
tell me how a little chap like you can 
carry a heavy basket of flowers half 
a mile to the cars.” 

“T’ve g-g-g-ot a c-c-cart,” he stam- 
mered in his excitement; “and my 
little brother is going to help me.” | 

“All right,” laughed the girl; but 
afier two disappointments she was 
not very hopeful of the success of 
such a child, 

3efore Roberta had had her break- 
fast Monday morning he appeared, 
looking as sweet and dainty. as a 
Jeannie Gordon and bursting with en- 
thusiasm and importance, Little 
brother proved an efficient helper 
under such leadership, and the two 
set out with their precious load, fairly 
dripping with smiles and anticipated 
sucecss. Clarence returned early in 
the afternoon with an empty basket 
and full purse, trying in vain to tone 
his air of triumph down to one of 
becoming modesty. 


“Sold ’em all!” he shouted. “Eight 
quarter ones and thirty-seven ten- 
centers, and there’s your money, 


$5.70.” 

He reckoned the amount with the 
ease of an expert accountant and 
knew to acent how much was coming 
to him. 

“And now look, Berta,” he ex- 
piained, gazing earnestly into her face, 
“a lady ordered a dollar’s worth of 
those pretty lavenders for tomorrow, 
and a man wants two quarter bunches 
of those red King Edwards. They 
sold like hot cakes round the car sta- 
tion, but they like the bright ones 
best.” 

Roberta had no more difficulty in 
selling her peas. Her little Brownie 
saved the day. His enthusiasm never 
waned. He was always prompt, never 
forgot orders, kept his accounts ac- 


“curate, and made a nice little sum for 


himself. 
“I don’t know,” he confided to 
Roberta, “whether to buy a bicycle 


with my money. tu ride to school on 
or save it for college. I’m going, you 
know.” 

“Of course you are going,’ she 
agreed. “A boy with your grit can 
do anything he likes.-- You are a born 
winner, Brownie.” 

Labor day closed the season and 
Roberta balanced her accounts with a 
light heart. 





Baed® FS eivedscdes kiavcvie 95,06 
Work on land............ 4.00 
Help on cutting.......... 5.00 
Paid. for selling..... coeee 24.60 

Total ..... evcccccce - +. $38.60 
Received ..... oe cb cecope ORD 
Expenses ....se0-¢ soccccce 30,60 


Balance. ......+ese00«+$54.10 


The fertilizer camé from their own 
henhcuse and Roberta’ spént most of 


/ 





her spare time for four months on 
her peas; but the work was healthful 
and pleasant, and bets of all, it was 
successful. 

What a gala day it was when they 
Started for Cape Cod! Many old 
friends were at the station to bid them 
godspeed, and not the least important 
among them was Clarence who, when 
he gravely shook hands with Roberta, 
shrewdly whispered, ‘‘Look, Berta, we 
can make twice as much ; ther sum- 
mer, for I’ve learned the business 
now.” 

Grammy Ring, as pink-cheeked a1.4 
bright-eyed as her granddaughter, 
sank pack o. the plush cushions as 
the car left the station and admitted 
that she didn’t know but it was just 
as well they couldn't go before, for 
now they could see that foolish canal. 
“Sister wrote,’’ she added with a sigh 
of relief, “that it came within an ace 
of spoiling father’s cow pasture.’ 





A boy’s definition of a friend: “A 
feller that knows all about yer, and 
still likes yer.” 


War on Feather Dusters—The feath- 
er duster is in a state of siege. Queens 
Co (N Y¥) women have declared war 
upon it. Their battle campaign is not 
in behalf of song birds, nor against 
the business of the miliners. It is sole- 


ly for sanitary reasons. The feather 
duster, honored in the homes of our 
fathers, stirs up and shifts rather than 
removes dust. Therefore it is unsani- 
tary. Hence it must go! Well oiled 
rags are recommended as substitutes 
for it. But why should they be hon- 
ored when they make so much work 
and remove no more dust than they 
actually rub against. Behold a far 
more efficient servant is at hand! The 
vacuum cleaner is a thousand times is 
serviceable, It is the greatest house- 
hold labor-saver ever introduced. 
Every household should have one. It 
does not permit of any dusty corners, 
curtains, picture moldings or carpets. 
Beneath the lounges and dressers the 
floor can be kept as clean as the most 
exposed part of the floor. Plenty of 
styles to choose among “Yo’ pays yo’ 
money and yo’ takes yo’ choice.”’ 











CANS 


. ce ° Y 
ice more American’’ Cans are 
other manufacture. 


vecerasie CANS 
VEGETABLE 
Because of our superior equipment and courteous, efficient serv- 


used in this 


This fact is a guarantee to you that “American” Cans 


country than any 





are the best and most 


satisfactory cans made. 





or direct to 


New 





Always specify “‘American’’ Cans when ordering from your dealer 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Baltimore, Md., Cincinnati, O., Chicago, IIL. 
Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Dallas, Tex. 











CAN 


fon FRUITS, SYRUPS 
= and HONEY 


row BL,, Also Fruit Jars, Labels and Supplies 


We ship any size 


MATIONAL CAN COMPANY, 


Distributing warchouses at Chattanooga, Tenn., and Galveston, Tex. 





Write today for illustrated price list 
or d er stating kind and quantity wanted. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








Do You Want $1 Every Week for 








Your Very Own Spending Money ? 





BOY 


It will only take a few minutes twice each week ; 


costs you nothing to get started— 


You send a post- 


card to the address below—we send everything free 
and besides the money there are many valuable 


FREE PRESENTS 


FOR YOU 





such as Motor Cycles, Guns, Wagons, Boats, 
Canoes, Baseball Outfits, Tennis Rackets; 
in fact, anything you think you want. 








WRITE TODAY QUICK before some other boy at your postoffice 

gets ahead of you. Tell how old you are, 
what school you go to, how far you live from the schoolhouse, if you walk or 
drive, your father’s name, and be sure to sign your full same and address. 


Write the postcard to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Sales Dept. 
316 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Buy From the 


House That 













rooms. 





choose from. 


PAYSthe 
: Le 


Wall PaperS= 
5¢ Per Double i 


Roll and Up 


new stock, latest | 
York designs, from | 
Se a double roll up. At 
i our prices you can paper 
a room 10 x 12x 9 


Brand 
New 


for as low as 


Big Sample Book Sent 
Free. Gives large assort- 
ment of pandetess patterns to 
Tells how to measure 
Shows samples as cut from stock. 






49c 


























eT 


1100 oe 


Write 





own freight depot. 











the freight charges, so no matter where you live you can enjoy this Freight Paid 


April 25, 





I9t4 


y Foo wy 


ages of | 


Bargai 


the 


on all shipments of 100 Ibs. or more to any point in the following states (excepting v: 
/ safes and farm implements): New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, W est Virginia, Ma: 
// Delaware, New Jersey, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connectic: t 
/ Rhode Island. If you live anywhere outside the States named above, we will pay a libera 


advantage in part, 


Home, Farm 


Money Saving | 


ns 


oday! 


for free copy of our big, new Bargain Book—the only big mail order catalo; 
. quotes freight paid prices on almost everything for 
Shop. Think of the money this will save you. Think of knowing to: 
before you order. just what the goods will cost you laid down at 
You have nothing to pay when the goods arr 


that 
and 
‘ent 
your 
lve, 


és, 
yland, 
and 
rt of 
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ape 


showing 180 samp’ 


63c 


peel, 


can paint a big 


98c » ie Galles House Paint 


Guaranteed. Every gallon will cover 250 


satisfaction. er 


A GAL. 


ft. of surface if properly applied. uu 
& So set Woes of @ etn 4 ad pa § 
antes the materials ond t ow 


Paint Book an 


Evercote i Paint 


AND oF FOR BARN 
PAINT—FREIGHT PAID. 

Sold in six standard shades. Un- 
excelled for barns, structural iron [ie 
grain elevators, etc. Will 
blister or rub off. 
barn, 2 coats, for only | 15, 
Freight 
Prepaid 














The Maynard, Jr. 
Cream Separator 


. $23! 350 fresh 


ofall -modern 
separators—easiest to run— 
soaker to keep sw 
You — aa got alt t all fhe "crear 
with ¢ ynard 


- 
F =e ee ane thiekness yey want 














a 






Our gre 
fully. describes this and four 
larger sizes of Maynard 
Separators. 

city per our. Lag wt ms Pram ma $2350 
3 ‘ Guaranteed | i 
 Evercote Roofing 

Per Roll and Up ’ 
Will “last longer" than tin, 









































GUARANTEE 
. HM. for any. reasep-yeui ar 

; not fully: ‘satisfied with any atti 

purchased from u§, we ask you 

turn it. at‘ once At our exper 

we will exchange it- fox. somettis 

se"if you wish or we will. retu 

money and any transportation char 

0 may_have paid. 

BANK REFERENCES 
















By special Permission, ,th e Me- 
harlics and Meta! onal 
Bahk, New -York.. United 

. Origage & 


Ne wy York.” The to 









Acme Junior 7 


26 inch Hog Fence 
No. 28A10. 


> 











+ 











a 


We-pay the 


Most sat- 
isfactory fence 
for both level 
and uneven 
surfaces made.: 
Has bottom 
barbed wire 
woven in-an 
stayed 6 — 


Fence by running 
one or more une wires above it. 
freight on 20 rods or over. 





Bing 
ast 


le Strap Harness: 
2% in. 


Good solid 
collar, 134-in 


pa ix ¢in:lines 13 ft:long: Well 
made 


ylish. 


We. 32A 140—Imitation Rubber 
We, 32A 142—Nickel Trim $13.55 
Write talogue of Herness aed 


Freight Paids 
1354 


a 








Trustworthy F; arm s Enea 





Five 


Drawer 


[Seb Pree’s on *Feduest. 


4A629. 
Prcinhe paid east Sot 

















Parlor Rocker 





Sewing Machine 
Full Set of 
Attachments 


WwW 


any finish. 
Genuine hair-~ 







filied loose skirt. Colors: 
stand, belt- elton: Suis ae Tan with red 
saomati: bol bobbin sree n-yelour, trimming or 
J with mer- Copenhagen 
og cerized cords, blue with navy 
i ny machine you pair ie = Resvy rss trimming. 
catalog. Our prices gave you one bolted on Wid th 24 1-4 in. 4 ta. depth sis Sizes 6 to 14 


Write for our back 


No.6At 


¥ hig! 
Méchine— — Rocker. Friahe $58 
kies only. Sst @ De 06 ¢.. 6, 6 i 


pape 





















This money-saving 0’ conta me 

Lever Forge, 19- = ad 

with 5 tools, one 

Bet steel faced, = Blacksmith s Hammer, one 
ve 


on ‘Hardie; one 
Wo.1A8630—Complete outht 
Freight Paid. Fully guaranteed 








Blacksmith Outfit 


Work Shirts 
45c 536 POSTPAID 


Light weight 





irl’s Dress 


39° 


oreeee of linene in 
Made of ‘se- popular~ Bul- 
lected Birch, garian blouse style 
with highly and -trimmed with 
liahed ma- 


gziped 
ide belt, kilted 


years. State 
age and color. 


Prepaid Price 


39° 


Postpaid. Made 


percale. 





















belt 


ith 









fectly. 
shirt bargain. 
We guaran- 
tee" satisfac- 






Si 







"hs oath, one Drill 
Vice, 





one 60-lb. 


ty e Coid bg 


e jonly. 
No. 33A4003.. Shirt 
Prepaid. Each, 45c 


") Ladies’ Flexible $719 2 


Welt Shoes 


= $18 













A. beautiful .easy 





Amoskeag ° 

Clva m bray, 'Boy’s Suit $3 99 
ERPEL IT with Extra Pants Pre 

mak ¢ aoa) al Standard. weight, soft» 

“> - hold srill, all wool blue serge. Sin- 

Kolor aad gle breasted packet with yoke, 


side, hip and watch 
pockets. $6.vaiue. 


State age. 


plaits and 
Trousers 


belt loops, 


zes 7to 17 yrs. 


NO. 4A561 
Prepaid 
rice 


Pretty House Dress 79 


Very. attractive house dress : 


moe un 
? ' wich dull calf thor shoe a@ remarkable -bargain. Mac 
iat } preasec: =F i sol pee cakataly of solid. color linene, neatly 
: . ~- naion i “<r 4 ered in white.- Sailor collar; r 
mehr nema eS fai {tos Band ¢ widihe. ing;Bcuffs aid waistline piped w 
State size. No. 7A S18— af toe ia price, $2.19 The embroidery: which embe« 
front and~cuffs-is of the dural 
$ 65 kind ; peoves, ore Os ha 
center front and a plaited p 
ge $225 Men’s Long-Wear Visible page Daten. cues < 
. and up Rutt Work Shoes Z4DB0E~Cadst Bluc Pre 
i Sai 
Delivered Free No. 240807 * mn, Prepaid 
1 Greatest shoe in the country Price, each . 
ender re 







or goo 
everyday ser- 
7 oe 





‘ f- ae @ Ee 


— bellows tcn: 
Shalt ss 


, soles. Szs. 6 to 12. 





This is 
chinery. 
a lifetime: 


just the right size for running small ma? 
Other sizes up to 12 h. 

See catalog for ful 
We. 2 286A 1000—on skids, freight paid, each . . . 





» all guaranteed 
escription. 





b No. 74906— Bleck, | 
a per vee 5 See 





ware ‘ t 





$29.69 








1010 STORES BLDG., 115 E. 23rd 

















NewYork, N.Y. 


No. 240806— Lav 
paid Price, each 


s " 
red —— 
> 


Postpaid 
mbroid- 

















clos- 
white 


79¢c 
79¢c 
79¢c 
















